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EDITORIAL. 


From the mass of information and 
misinformation with which American 
newspaper readers have 


Mexican Army been deluged concerning 
Has Failed. Mexico, it is indeed dif- 

ficult to learn or to 
deduce the real status of affairs. The 
two Los Angeles newspapers which have 
special representatives in the City of 
Mexico, are by no means disinterested 
parties at issue. The owners of both 
of these publications have very consid- 
erable monetary interests in the southern 
republic. The Associated Press news 
has been nearly valueless—the organiza- 
tion clearly has been deteriorating for 


seVeral years past as a newsgathering 
body. Like other monopolistic insti- 
tutions—and the Associated Press is 


this in the strictest sense of the term 

it is sodden with “policy,’’ and serves 
the monopolists who control it, first of 
all, and the readers of the newspapers 
it supplies with “news,” second—and 
a bad second at that. 

It has been our fortune to meet, re- 
cently, a gentleman who not only has 
large interests in Mexico, but whose 
facilities for getting at the bottom of 
things in that country, are the best. 

The truth, according to him, is that 
the army, which has been built up by 
Diaz at the expense of so much money 
and pains has crumbled in effectiveness 
at the crucial moment. In the final 
analysis, Diaz depended on the army. 
This organization has been the greatest 
disappointment of his life. Were the 
army loyal, as Diaz expected to make it, 


then to clear out the roving bands that 
infest the district immediately south of 
the American border, would be a matter 
of comparatively short time. There 
would be no armistices and no dealings 
with the Maderoists. 

At all events, the only concern that 
this country has in Mexico, is that the 
country sooner or later shall have some 
stable form of government. A republic, 
as the term is understood in the United 
States, is an idle dream as applied to 
Mexico. The Diaz government has been 
and is a dictatorship, or Diaz is an un- 
crowned and absolute monarch, just as 
you please to consider the case. 

What Mexico must have for several 
generations is a strong central govern- 
ment. The masses of the people are 
no more fitted for the true representa- 
tive form of government than the bulk 
of Latin Americans generally. There is 
something in the Latin race that seems 
to require the presence of the “‘Man on 
Horseback.”’ Mexico had a real 
statesman on the horse since about 1876, 
and in this respect has been more for- 
tunate than most Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

Whatever comes out of the present 
situation, we trust that no American 
president will think it necessary to in- 
terfere in affairs south of the Rio Grande, 
by force of arms. This country does not 
want Mexico, does not need Mexico, 
and circumstances should never arrive 
which would mean the movement of 
troops across the border. Once in there, 
no man can tell what might arise. 


has 
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The arrest of the McNamaras and 
McManigal, the leaders of the structural 
iron workers organiza- 
tion, and the impending 
arrest of M. A. Schmidt 
and David Caplan, on 
charges of having been parties to the 
destruction of life in the dynamiting of 
the “Times” building in Los Angeles, 
will most assuredly make this city the 
scene of a trial more bitter than that of 
Moyer, Pettebone and Heywood. The 
McNamaras are considerable sized fish 
in the affairs of the union labor world, 
and there will be ample funds for their 
defense. That they have the sympathy 
of the labor organizations—at the least 
the leaders of these bodies—is apparent 
from the utterances already attributed 
to Mr. Samuel Gompers and men of less 
importance in the union world. 

This is an issue to be tried in the 
courts, not by the labor unions, nor by 
their opponents, nor even by the daily 
newspapers. The men will be tried on 
a charge of murder, not on a charge of 
being union men. There is but one 
question to settle, and that is: “ Did 
they conspire to blow up the ‘Times’ 
building and who actually did that in- 
famous work?” Beyond this question 
there is nothing for the courts to deter- 
mine. 

As far as we can see it is no part of 
the unions to assume that these men are 
innocent, because they happen to be 
union men. If they are guilty, they 
deserve the rope, no matter to what or- 
ganizations they may belong. 

There is one assumption of the trades 
unions to which no free American can 
subscribe. It is that there can be created 
within the state an authority greater 
than the state. Such is not the contem- 
plation of the law, and whenever the 
unions go sufficiently outside of the do- 
main of the law to attract widespread 
attention to their operations, they are 
running up against the stone wall which 
will prove their undoing. No union 
is greater than the law; no cause that 
needs the intercession of dynamite to 
insure compliance with the decrees of 
its proponents, can ever win. 

We fail to see the reason or the sense 
of the outery against the extradition of 
these men. There can be no argument 


Are Accused 


of Murder. 
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that they cannot have a fair trial in 
California. We are at least as_thor- 
oughly civilized as Indiana or Illinois. 
The proper papers for the requisition 
of these men were drawn up, and were 
the accused just the ordinary run of 
citizens accused of crime, there would 
be no to-do about their apprehension or 
their removal to California for trial. 

The charge will be murder—remember 
that. 


The natural sequence of the advisory 
vote taken on the power and electrical 
distribution question 
Power Plans in Los Angeles last 
on the Aqueduct. March, has come to 
pass. Mayor Alexan- 
der has formally urged the creation of 
a city light and power bureau, the func- 
tion of which is to formulate plans for 
the development of electricity on the 
line of the Owens River aqueduct 
and the distribution of this electrical 
energy. Thus, it would seem, the city 
is to be pledged to the policy of distribut- 
ing power to all consumers. 

Mayor Alexander’s message, founded 
on the reports of the experts employed 
by the city, recommends that part of 
the money to be derived from the sale 
of the $3,500,000 power bonds be em- 
ployed in starting a distributing system. 
He would thus leave entirely to one side 
the proposition to permit large users 
of power, such as the street railway com- 
panies and the private power and light- 
ing companies to lease power and would 
enter directly into competition with 
these power producing and distributing 
concerns. 

Altogether a total of 111,000 horse 
power, it is claimed by the Mayor, can 
be developed along the line of the big 
aqueduct. The places of production 
and the cost of each plant is as follows: 
SAN FRANCISQUITO NO 2—Number 

of horsepower which can be developed, 

about 32,000 peak. Cost of plant, in- 
cluding hydraulic works, power house 
and transmission to city, about $2,300,- 

000. Which would leave about $1,200, 

000 of our $3,500,000 power bond issue 

towards building or acquiring a dis- 

tributing system. Can be saved by 
building plant at same time with aque- 
duct, about $175,000. 
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SAN FRANCISQUITO NO 1—Number 
of horsepower about 60,000 peak. 
Cost of plant as above, about $3,300,- 
000. Leaving for distributing system 
about $200,000. Can be saved by 
building with aqueduct, about $100,- 
000. 

SAN FERNANDO—Number of horse- 
power 9,000 steady. Cost as above, 
$750,000. Leaving for distributing 
plant (which would require more than 
amount of energy ), $2,750,000. Can 
be saved by building with aqueduct, 
about $40,000. 

HAIWEE (including Cottonwood Creek 
Nos. 1 and 2, and Division Creek ) 
Number of horsepower, about 10,000 
steady. Cost of plant, as above, 
about $1,500,000. Leaving for dis- 
tributing system, $2,000,000. Can be 
saved by building with aqueduct, 
about $50,000. 

Put in another way the lowest cost 
of developing the entire 111,000 horse- 
power and transmitting it to the city 
is as follows, making deductions allowed 
if the work is done as the same time as 
the work on the aqueduct progresses: 
San Francisquito No. 2 $2,125,000 
San Francisquito No. 1 3,200,000 
San Fernando 710,000 
Haiwee........ 1,450,000 


$7 485,000 

This it will be noticed is about twice 
the amount of the power bonds. Mayor 
Alexander’s advisors estimate the cost 
of a complete distributing system with- 
in the city at $4,250,000 more, but the 
experts of the private companies raise 
this to about $7,500,000. Perhaps it 
would be wise to say about $6,000,000 
and the estimate would be on the safe 
side, free from the over estimates of one 
authority and the underestimates of 
enthusiasts on the other side of the 
fence. 

« Consequently, the cost of the aqueduct 
power plant, complete and with all of 
the energy utilized, will be approximately 
$13,500,000. 

The total consumption of electricity 
in Los Angeles is about 60,000 horse- 
power. This is increasing at the rate 
ofgtwenty per cent a year. That the 
power companies have no fear of a sur- 
plusage } of s electrical power later on, 


is evidenced by the immense investments 
that the Edison Company has made at 
Long Beach and the tremendous increase 
in the Redondo plant owned by one of 
the other companies. 

We are among those who do not think 
that the completion of the Owens River 
power plants, even to their maximum 
capacity, will create any great perma- 
nent surplus. Power will be cheaper, 
and some method must be planned to 
utilize electricity for water pumping 
purposes. Candidly we expect to see 
most of the pumping now done in many 
sections of Southern California, effected 
by cheap electrical power. It can be 
done by giving a low rate for use of power 
during the hours of the night—from mid- 
night to early morning—when the peak 
load falls to almost nothing, with all 
of the local companies. In those hours 
of the twenty four the juice could be 
turned on where pumping is now done 
by means of gasoline engines. 

Finally in all fairness, before the city 
goes into power distribution, the local 
companies already in the field should 
have every chance to sell their holdings 
at a fair price. It is not equitable to 
these companies to force them to enter 
into direct competition at ruinous rates. 
The men in these companies are not 
public enemies; they went into the busi- 
ness in good faith. In equity, if not in 
law, are entitled to consideration. To 
drive them from business, or even to 
attempt to do it, without affording them 
an opportunity to get out whole, is neither 
wise nor just. It is not wise because it 
will discourage every form of endeavor 
in the future. It is not just in any mode 
of reasoning that can be applied. 


From a rather careful reading of the 
latest report of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission, which is 

Mr. Carnegie’s just at hand, it is evi- 
Hero Fund. dent that much of the 
value of the work of this 

commission is in providing for the neces- 
sities of those who used every 
worthy endeavor to save others whose 
lives were imperilled. This fund, it will 
be remembered, was established by Mr. 
Carnegie some six or seven years ago, 
the principal being $5,000,000, adminis- 
tered by a board of self-perpetuating 
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trustees. There is given with the re- 
report the details of 452 heroic actions, 
which this board deemed worthy of 
special recognition. It is just a trifle 
remarkable that the fire and earthquake 
days of San Francisco did not call out 
one of these decorations. We think 
that were the truth known, the San 
Francisco disaster produced as much 
true heroism as a dozen battlefields, 
but the Carnegie Commission does not 
think this recognition due to any one 
in San Francisco—there is not the slight- 
est suggestion that a bronze medal might 
be forthcoming. However as the com- 
mission donated about $55,000 to the 
funds for the relief of San Francisco 
sufferers and about $95,000 to the suf- 
ferers from various mine and factory 
horrors in the last seven years, nothing 
else need be said. 

The normal man or woman in fair 
or ordinary circumstances to whom 
comes an opportunity to rescue a fellow 
being does not ask pecuniary reward; 
the medal is incident. But where the 
rescuer is a child or a youth of either sex, 
the Carnegie Commission devotes money 
to education; where the rescuer is in 
very modest circumstances—with a 
mortgaged home, perhaps—something 
substantial is done. In each instance 
the Commission makes such awards as 
circumstances seem to dictate. 

Perhaps, in the greatest number of 
cases, awards are made for rescues from 
drowning. Without further recurrence 
to the fact that the San Francisco 
disaster, according to the Carnegie Com- 
mission, developed no cases of personal 
heroism, we give the list of California 
awards, and the disposition of funds in 
each case, so that an idea of the Com- 
mission’s work may be gleaned: 

Florence A. Whaley, aged thirteen, 
schoolgirl, saved Brace W. McKenzie, 
aged seven, from drowning, San Diego, 
Cal., August 25, 1908. In the Pacific 
Ocean, about forty feet from shore, Miss 
Whaley swam ten feet with the boy on 
her back, holding to her shoulders.— 
Bronze Medal and $2,000 for educational 
purposes as needed. 

George I. Roberts, aged twenty-five, 
express messenger, saved Agnes M. Get- 
tins, aged twelve, from drowning, An- 
tioch, Cal., March 17, 1908. From a 
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trestle, eight feet above the water, Miss 
Gettins was knocked by a train into the 
San Joaquin River, two hundred feet 
from the shore. Roberts jumped from 
the platform of a car before the train 
stopped, and, going to her, swam with 
her fifteen feet to the trestle-—Bronze 
Medal. 

Peter Dean (Indian ), aged twenty-five 
deckhand, died helping to save Mrs. 
W. W. McCune, aged twenty-eight, 
and W. W. McCune, Jr., aged six, from 
drowning, San Bernardino Co., Cal., 
(near Parker, Ariz.,) July 11, 1907. 
The woman and boy fell from a disabled 
steamer into the Colorado River, at 
flood stage. Dean and another Indian 
threw a plank into the water and jumped 
in, swimming with it to the McCunes. 
The current was too strong to allow them 
to get to shore, and as the plank would 
not sustain the four, Dean, after going 
one-quarter of a mile, left the plank, but 
failed to reach shore.—Bronze Medal and 
$25 a month for support of widow during 
her life, or until she re-marries. 

Saltamah (Indian), aged thirty-eight, 
deckhand, helped to save Mrs. W. W. 
McCune and W. W. McCune, Jr., from 
drowning, San Bernardino Co., Cal., 
(near Parker, Ariz.), July 11, 1907 
After Dean left the plank, Saltamah 
guided it one-quarter of a mile farther, 
when he received assistance from shore 
and succeeded in landing the woman and 
boy, all three being almost exhausted 

Bronze Medal and $1,000 toward pur- 
chase of a farm. 

Charles E. Barnes, aged thirty-two, 
foreman, died attempting to save Ed- 
ward Hoagland, aged twenty-four, labore: 
from suffocation, Pioneer, Cal., Decem- 
ber 23, 1904. Barnes entered a tank 
car through the dome to help Hoagland, 
who had been overcome by gas, and was 
himself suffocated. Both were dead 
when removed from the tank. —Silver 
Medal and $50 a month for support of 
widow, during her life or until she re- 
marries, with $5 a month additional for 
each of two children until each reaches 
age of sixteen. 

Edmund M. Price, aged thirty-four, 
legging maker, saved Hazel Owens, 
aged five, from being run over by an 
electric car, Seal Garden, Cal., May 26, 
1907. Price, a deaf mute, dashed across 
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the track in front of the car, running 
twenty-five miles an hour, and grabbed 
the child from between the rails, himself 
barely missed by the car.—Bronze Medal 
and $1,000 toward the purchase of a 
home. 

C. Gustav Groenevelt, aged fifty-five, 
died attempting to save Roy A. Phillips, 
aged nineteen, laborer, from suffocation, 
Watsonville, Cal., April 27, 1910. Not- 
withstanding warnings, Groenevelt went 
down into a tank which was thirteen 
feet deep and contained vinegar dregs 
and carbon dioxide, to assist Phillips 
who lay unconscious on the bottom. 
He fell unconscious across Phillips and 
both were dead when gotten out through 
a hole cut in the side of the tank.—Silver 
Medal and $40 a month for support of 
widow, during her life, or until she re- 
marries. 

Hiram W. McIntosh, aged forty-two, 
assistant yardmaster, died attempting 
to save Constant Gasquet, aged twenty- 
seven, switchman, from being run over 
by a train, Fresno, Cal., June 10, 1909. 
McIntosh ran up behind Gasquet and 
endeavored to shove him off the track, 


when a train running seven miles an 
hour was within fifteen feet of him. 
Unaware of danger, Gasquet resisted 


him, and both were run over and killed. 
—Silver Medal and $70 a month for 
support of widow, during her life, or 
until she re-marries, with $5 a month 
additional for each of two children 
until each reaches age of sixteen. 

Harry L. Masser, aged seventeen, stu- 
dent, helped to save Bertha L. Pills- 
bury, aged seventeen, from drowning, 
Yosemite. Miss Pillsbury, became 
frightened when carried beyond her 
depth in the Merced River. She grasped 
him, and they struggled together until 
another man arrived, and relieved Masser, 
who then swam to shallow water, al- 
most exhausted.—Bronze Medal. 

J. Parks Jones, aged seventeen, stu- 
dent, helped to save Bertha L. Pills- 
bury from drowning, Yosemite, Cal., 
August 12, 1907. Jones, who shortly 
before had sprained his neck, witnessed 
struggle between Miss Pillsbury and 
Masser, and swam seventy-five feet to 
them. He grabbed Miss Pillsbury, and 
swam forty feet with her, being dazed 
and weak when he got to the bank. 
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Considered by itself, in the ab- 
stract, the ground squirrel of Califor- 
nia is a pest and a nuis- 
ance, and Out West 
really has no valid ob- 
jestion to the extermina- 
tion of the animal. About once in a 
decade something in the nature of a 
disease comes along and kills off most of 
them, just as it kills the jack rabbits. 
The ground squirrel is destructive of 
crops, it converts fields into a honey- 
comb of burrows, and its chief function 
appears to be as a food supply for hawks 
and gopher snakes. Out West is thus 
not to be numbered among the friends 
of the ground squirrel. 

But we do have serious objection to 
the policy of the State Board of Health 
in demanding the extermination of the 
squirrel on the ground that in no other 
way can one possible mode of distribu- 
tion of the Asiatic plague be closed. 
There is no plague in California and has 
been none for several years. A cam- 
paign in San Francisco all but extermi- 
nated the rats and with them went the 
rat flea; with the rat flea went the 
plague. But a few  plague-infested 
squirrels have been discovered in seven 
or eight of the counties of California, 
and the State Board of Health has de- 
manded the doom of the squirrel popu- 
lation—not with modesty and discretion 
but with a beating of tom-toms that 
denotes much mis-spent energy. 

The eminent board devotes in one of 


Squirrels and 
the Plague. 


its publications several pages to the 
problem of _ killing squirrels. Three 


methods are proposed: 

First, shooting. 

Second, suffocation in burrows. 

Third, poisoning food supply. 

Curiously enough the board seems to 
prefer the poison route. 

We.do not; we have had some ex- 
perience with squirrels. 

The easiest way is to use bi-sulphide 
of carbon in the burrow or the hole of 
the squirrel. When it is intended to 
kill out the squirrel population, close 
up all the holes in the land to be cleared 
of the pest. About two days afterward 
all of the inhabited holes will be open. 
All that is necessary is to pour a little 
bi-sulphide on a piece of cotton as large 
as a child’s fist, put the cotton in the 
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squirrel hole, well down, and close up 
the hole with dirt. Best done when 
the ground is still damp from the rain. 

Our second preference is for a small 
boy with a shot gun. The ground squir- 
rel is a very inquisitive party. If he 
runs intohis hole, he immediately turns 
around and shows his head above the 
ground—wanting to know what is go- 
ing on. Then is the time to send in a 
load of shot at short range. Squirrels 
are hard to kill outright while they are 
running along the ground. 

We have given in the space of less 
than two hundred words all that is 
necessary to know about squirrel killing. 
We have done it without indulging in 
a costly document at the expense of 
the state of California, or the re-flour- 
ishing of the Asiatic plague bogey. We 
ought to charge the state of California, 
through the Board of Health not less 
than a million dollars for these squirrel 
recipes, but they are free without asking. 

The country press is recommended 
to copy these recipes for squirrel abate- 
ment; they are not copyrighted and are 
sure death. 

The Board makes the idiotic recom- 
mendation that strychnine-treated grain 
be spread for squirrels. The Board has 
no regard for the bird population. It 
is a crime against the birds to use this 
squirrel destroyer. 


Out West, in common with all right 
thinking publications, has only words 
of approval for the pro- 
ject of the local Young 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to raise $500,000 
with which to provide additional build- 
ings and facilities for the furtherance 
of Association work in Los Angeles. 
The Association will secure this amount 
of money, and will no doubt expend it 
to advantage. 

It has been our hope that some day, 
the powers that be in this organization 
will recognize that there is still another 
channel for effective work among men, 
a lowlier channel than it has been in 
the habit of following, but one just as 
much worth trying to utilize. 

Let the unbiased reader wherever he 
may live, put himself mentally in the 
place of the working man who has no 


7. et. A. 
Attention! 


home, no connections, no good suit of 
clothes and no social friends who have 
a home. Go down on Second street, 
east of Main, in Los Angeles where men 
of this class congregate around the em- 
ployment agencies. Sunday comes a- 
long. Where are these men to go? 
What influences surround them? What 
hand of welcome is stretched out to 
them? 

During the week, the saloon is open 
to them. Let us be honest with our- 
selves and admit, right here and now, 
that for the poorly clad man without 
friends, there is not much welcome in 
this world anywhere else than in a saloon. 
Such a man does not care to go to the 
churches and be put in a back seat; 
he does not care even to go to the local 
headquarters of the Y. M. C. A., because 
there he cannot smoke; he would be an 
object of much curiosity, although we 
know that the hand of welcome would 
be reached to him. Nevertheless he 
would be about as comfortable as David 
Harum’s rooster in a bucket of water. 
He can loaf along certain streets of the 
poorer part of town and hear a socialist 
agitator shatter the atmosphere with 
bad grammar and bad deductions, but 
at least the handicap of poor clothes is 
not forced on his attention. If the 
reader lives in towns like Riverside, or 
Redlands, or Pomona, or Pasadena, let 
him ask himself, where on earth is the 
poor man, the poorly dressed man to go 
on Sunday? 

In many cities in the United States, 
the saloon is still open on Sunday. Re- 
member this, you earnest, intelligent, 
thorough-going, well meaning and al- 
together clean men of the Y. M. C. A., 
that week day or Sunday, wherever you 
go in the United States, the only place 
that the homeless and penniless man is 
made to feel at home—is made to feel 
that he is not in the way or out of 
place—is in some saloon. In the winter 
season in the east he has nowhere else 
to go to get warm. There he finds light 
and company; there he finds companion- 
ship. There, unless strict laws forbid, 
he can find cards; and can smoke and 
spit to his heart’s content. 

Why no other place for him? 

The abolition of the saloon, if it is 
ever brought about in the large cities, 
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brings a responsibility on the men who 
abolish it. As long as man is a social 
animal, seeking company of his kind, 
just so long must provision be made 
for this necessity of his nature. 

We would like to see the local Y. M. 
(. A. spend some part of its $500,000 in 
caring for the necessities of these home- 
lessmen. If we had the means, we would 
do it ourselves, on our own plan, without 
asking for the advice or consent of any 
one. 

Some very conscientious men tried 
it, with “Coffee Clubs’’ some time since. 
Whether these institutions are running 
or not, we do not know—we know that 
they have never really fitted into the 
scheme of things. They have been 
too ‘“nasty-nice.”’ The workingman 
could not smoke a pipe, within their 
sacred confines, nor could he _ play 
billiards or pool; and cards were tabu 
as the creation of Beelzebub. 

What we would like the Y. M. C. A. 
to do is to have it go right down on East 
Second street and rent suitable quarters; 
to have a lunch counter where coffee 
would be free and other thing sold ac- 
tually at cost; to have a pool table with 
pool a cent a cue and billiards about 
three cents a game; to have “no smoking” 
signs conspicuous by their absence; to 
allow cards, but no gambling; to permit 
any innocent recreation, without regard 
as to whether the game is against some 
church’s discipline; to have some one 
able to give a warm hand shake and a 
welcome to everybody; to require him 
to wear an old suit of clothes and not to 
be “dressed up;”’ to keep clean and 
wholesome, but not to carry an atmo- 
sphere of repression; and never, unless 
asked, to say a word about religion to 
anybody, and then only to get the man 
who asked, to head back in the direction 
of the church he once belonged to, or 
that he thinks would suit him. 

Now, we hear plenty of people say that 
this sort of a place would be over-run 
with tramps and that the freedom 
would be abused. In isolated instances, 
perhaps, but too frequently critics think 
that the poorly clad man, the working 
man, the homeless man, is a creature of 
no perception and no regard for the 
decencies of life. 

There is one great and vital mistake 


which the “have’s’’ make in regard to 
the “have nots.’ Therein is one of 
the chief causes for the growth of that 
sentiment in the United States that 
many men ill-adyisedly call “anarchy.” 

Lack of understanding is responsible 
for more trouble in this world than is 
irreconcilable divergence of opinion, 

A movement has been started in Kan- 
sas which, to a certainty, will be picked 

up and carried forward 
Religious Plan by somebody in Calif- 
Starts in Kansas. ornia, and made the 

vehicle for the further- 
ance of somebody’s plans and some- 
body’s theology. It is called the “ Christ- 
ian Citizenship Conference,’ and _ its 
avowed purpose is to remedy various 
“threatening evils’? and to take various 
‘steps for moral and social progress.”’ 
That sounds as if some one can be found 
to carry the white man’s burden in 
California—at least in the southern por- 
tion of the state. 

The vital moral principles which this 
body seeks to have carried out, accord- 
ing to its own ideas, are temperance, 
the civil Sabbath, marriage and divorce, 
and moral training including the use of 
the bible in the public schools. 

Let us examine the four questions 
which are uppermost in the thoughts of 
the new organization. 

First, comes temperance. What do 
the organizers mean by temperance? 
Is it temperance in eating or drinking? 
Temperance in handling the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors or prohibition? Is there 
any way to settle this question except 
by reference to the people most con- 
cerned? And have not the people of 
Southern California, by communities, 
settled it as they have desired? Some 
have wanted high license and _ strict 
regulation, some have declared for hotel 
and restaurant licenses but no saloons, 
Some have declared for prohibitory 
laws, as in Imperial county and the 
drinking element has had to resort to 
“clubs” or else must cross the Mexican 
border for liquor. All sorts of interpre- 
tations may be placed on the word 
“temperance.” For instance, we think 
that the day of saloons in California 
is about over, except in the large cities. 
We believe that sooner or later the 
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communities that are now trying to 
enforce prohibitory laws and are com- 
pelling their residents to buy supplies 
of liquor in the large cities, will event- 
ually permit the issuance of wholesale 
licenses, by which liquor may be sold 
but not for consumption on the premises. 
The volume of trade that certain whole- 
sale liquor dealers and grocers of Los 
Angeles now transact in prohibition 
Pasadena, ought to suggest that a whole- 


sale license or two in Pasadena would 
not be out of place—but it does not. 
Second—the civil Sabbath. There it 


goes; the recurring demand for the 
enactment of Sunday laws. This de- 


mand has its origin in the churches, the 
theory seeming to be that if everything 
else is closed on Sunday, church atten- 
dance will be increased. The true way 
to foster the Sunday church going 
habit is to preach religion, not theology. 
Those of us who lived in communities 
where the “civil Sabbath’ was in its 
hey day, remember the  furtiveness 
with which we went to the river to fish 
and swim; the hang-dog actions attend- 
ant on going hunting on Sunday; the 
atmosphere of ‘“‘s-s-s-h” that pervaded 
the town when Sunday rolled around. 
But we progress, and there is a good time 
coming. Not many Sundays ago a 
young man, teaching in one of the Sun- 
day schools of Los Angeles, told the 
hopefuls under his charge that: he did 
not see much harm in attending the 
Sunday ball game. That is a sign of 
the times. Now, if he will add a word 
or two about other rational amusements, 
we shall be content. 

Third—marriage and divorce. Aye, 
there is the rub! What will be the policy 
of these reformers about that? They 
are rather late in enlisting under the 
banner calling for reform in these matters 
and of course they desire to do by law 
what can only be accomplished by edu- 
eation. We have no great confidence 
in more marriage and divorce laws when 
not backed by sentiment created by 
education. The Catholic church is so 
far ahead of these reformers in this 
respect, that there is no comparison. 
The Catholic church plan is to train the 
children into the belief that marriage 
is a sacrament; that once entered into, 
it‘is" not to be set_aside; that getting 
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married is not?a holiday lark; that only 
in extreme cases may civil divorce pro- 
ceedings be resorted to, and that re- 
marriage of divorced persons during the 
life of the other, is not to be counte- 
nanced. 

The present day Protestant 
of marriage and divorce are not to be 
remedied by the enactment of one law 
or a score of laws. If such laws are 
passed by legislative authority, then 
many people who now believe in the 
right of divorce and re-marriage, will 
consort together without taking any 
legal steps. The divorce problem can- 
not be settled with the present generation; 
it must be solved in the minds of the 
coming generation. No man of to-day, 
past the age of twenty five years, whose 
notions of marriage have been fixed 
by the events of his boyhood and youth, 
can be stopped by statutes from doing 
what he pleases in this particular. The 
cure lies deeper than in law. 


abuses 


Fourth—the introduction of the bible 
in the public schools. Whose bible? 
Your bible, our bible or the Catholic 
bible? Or the revised version? This 


proposition is loaded with danger and 
to tamper with it is unwise. The place 
for religious training is in the home, 
church orin the sectarian schools. “Our” 
bible, of course, is the orthodox bible, 
but some other man may not think as 
we do, and to insist on the reading of ‘‘our”’ 
bible in the public schools may be an 
invasion of his rights. 


ruminating on the pettiness 
the inconstaney of women, 

the general contrariness 
of things and the 


After 
of men, 


Passing of ness 
the American. absolute uselessness of 
x < » + living, the conscientious 


pessimist can complete his picture by 
reading a book that has just been pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker (Incor- 
porated ) of New York. The author is 
Monroe Royce, the title is ‘The Passing 
of the American”’ and he paints a gloomy 
canvas of things as he sees them and as 
he thinks they will be. 

Examining the foreign city known as 
New York—and it is largely populated 
by foreigners—he thinks that the only 
course remaining for Americans is to 
pass over to the newcomers “the ideals 
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of government, of morals and of religion 
handed down to us by our forebears.”’ 
The old American stock, originating in 
the Puritans of New England and the 
Cavaliers of Maryland and the landed 
gentry of Virginia, he deems to have 
come to its finish. 

The change, he believes, will be hast- 
ened unless there is a restriction in the 
coming of the Latin and Slavie races. 
Like other Americans he sees no draw- 
back in the coming of the Irish, the Ger- 
mans or the Scandanavians, but unfor- 
tunately, he says, these people are not 
coming in large numbers. Then he 
adds “‘it looks very much as if the time 
had come for the American to emigrate 
or starve.” 

Following a tersely put introduction 
as to the faith that is in him, Mr. Bryce 
enumerates many reasons why the Amer- 
ican race is failing. First of these is 
that the American system of education 
is not thorough and that in every calling 
of life requiring exact knowledge, the 
splendidly trained foreigner, like the 
German, outstrips us. The American 
school system, it is claimed, creates 


“ Jacks-of-all-trades.”’ The American 
knows nothing thoroughly. This is 


illustrated by the happy-go-lucky mode 
of farming in vogue in the United States 
where, asserts Mr. Royce, it takes forty 
two acres to produce as much as will 
one acre in France and that at the ex- 
pense of the fertility of the soil. 

On the immigration question he says: 
“Immigration must be checked a 

The habit of calling in the for- 
eigner to do our work for us in the home, 
on the farm, in the shop, and every- 
where else, is fatal to native industry 
and weakening, and if it does not cease, 
will utterly destroy the national char- 
acter. We are selling our national birth- 
right—the opportunity to labor and live 
on our own soil—for a mess of pottage, i. 
e., for ease and idleness.” 

Commenting on the lack of manners 
observable in every part of the country, 
Mr. Royce shows how and why the native 
American is not liked by the foreigner. 
We are mere infants in tact in all deal- 
ings in a mercantile way. 

Quite truly, we think, Mr. Royce holds 
that there are few men in public life on 
in the pulpit, who have the gift in “any 


notable manner to impress or to persuade 
by the power of speech.”’ In other words 
oratory is a lost art. We have plenty 
of declaimers of high sounding periods, 
but these, Mr. Royce believes “have 
emptied the churches.’’ But of those 
“orators” who emit “ beautiful language” 
we have an superabundance. “The gift 
of gab is always and everywhere a fatal 
gift,’ says Mr. Royce, and with sorrow 
and humiliation we think of the history 
of the “orators” with which California 
is afflicted—has been afflicted for heaven 
knows how many years. 

With a few passing remarks at the 
code of ethics which permits men to 
hold up business and distribute the loot 
as endowments for colleges, theological 
seminaries, libraries and charity endow- 
ments, Mr. Royce goes on to discussing 
business methods. These are merciless- 
ly criticized. We do not know how to 
do our own business. And in witness 
whereof there is cited the indisputable 
fact that we do not know how to prevent 
or handle a financial panic. The old 
fashioned way of putting aside a sinking 
fund for the redemption of debt, does not 
occur to the modern get-rich-quick 
Americans. A ‘new bond issue’ is 
the magic wand that creates unlimited 
wealth. The policy of the Pennsylvania 
railway in spending a hundred million 
dollars to get a railway station in New 
York draws a drive as being ‘colossal 
folly.” 

Every suffragette should read the 
chapter on American women, who are 
given as one of the causes of decadence. 
It is the woman who sets the family pace, 
and Mr. Rovyee adds, “it is my _ belief 
that the reckless, senseless and utterly 
heartless extravagance of American wo- 
men will account for the greater number 
of wrecked families that strew our 
country’s shores.”” He compares the 
domesticity of the German wife with 
the performances of the American wife; 
the comparison is not to the advantage 
of the American woman. ‘There are 
not in the whole world two people who 
ure such intimate and constant com- 
panions as the German husband and 
wife.” Right here, on a subject that has 
brought much discussion over the head 
of Mr. Roosevelt, we take the liberty 
of quoting one of the few anecdotes that 
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Mr. Royce permits himself to use. 

“The sentiment and romance of wedded 
life seems to have vanished almost wholly 
from our land; and the feeling of mater- 
nity—the love of child-bearing, hardly 
exists in this country any more. 

“T made a visit once at a house in 
Germany where there were two sisters 

the one married and the mother of 
several children, the other a spinster. 
Not knowing these ladies very well I 
mistook the spinster for the wife and 
mother, and asked after her children. 

““T am not a mother, but I hope to 
be the mother of children some day,’ 
was the simple, yes, modest reply of a 
woman in whom the natural instinct 
of maternity was strong and she was not 
ashamed of it. 

“The native American woman does 
not want the bother of child-bearing, 
and she is, therefore, bringing less and 
less children into the world. This is 
becoming a serious national problem, 
and is one of the chief causes of the pas- 
sing of the American. A birth in Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is now a very rare 
event.” 

Then, too, there has been a decadence 
in American church matters. ‘The 
American cleric is the poorest-paid min- 
ister of religion in the world, so far as 
I know, and I know a good deal about 
this matter.” Furthermore, “A man 
without money, in our beloved country, 
whatever his calling, and be he never so 
able and worthy, can exert little or no 
influence in moulding public opinion.” 
There is much truth, too, in this: “How 
shortsighted, as well as mean and con- 
temptible, is the policy of the American 
laymen to keep their pastors penniless, 
and hence powerless.” 

Turning then to other lines of failure 
in things American, official inefficiency 
comes in for a deserved seoring. The 
charge against the railways is epitomized 
in this: “The only rational explanation 
of the enormously greater loss of life 
and property in the United States by 
railway accidents than in Europe is 
our want of efficiency. Our railway 
magnates as well as the rank and file 
of their subordinates do not know their 
business nearly so well as the poor, down- 
trodden Europeans.”’ 

The inefficiency of the National govern- 


ment is shown in the administration of 
the postal department. Nowhere is there 
any training of government officials 
worthy of mention except that given at 
the West Point and Annapolis acade- 
mies, which, curiously enough, is the 
best of the kind in the world. The in- 
efficiency of state and municipal govern- 
ments is covered in this fashion: ‘ With 
such a stupid system prevailing at the 
very head of the government (in every- 
thing except the training of military and 
naval officers), how can we expect the 
minor affairs of State to be conducted 
with intelligence and or efficiency?” 

Under the head of education, the author 
strikes deep and hard. “It seems to 
be the consensus of educated opinion that 
the average American school boy and 
girl from twelve to fourteen years can- 
not write or speak a half dozen consecu- 
tive sentences correctly; nor can he or 
she state a simple fact of history, geo- 
graphy or mathematics with clearness 
and intelligence. The art of clear, simple, 
direct speech does not seem to exist in 
our schools, or even in our colleges. 
The teachers for the most part, do not 
possess this acquisition, and hence they 
ean hardly be expected to impart it to 
their pupils.”” This is the opening state- 
ment of an indictment against the school 
system in general. It has been a pet 
fad of ours for several years that the 
schools of the land are hot beds for the 
cultivation of half knowledge. The 
author of the book compares the attain- 
ments of the students at the German in- 
stitutions and contrasts their ideals in 
this manner: ‘The -German standards 
of education are idealistic. This is 
shown in the side studies—so to speak 
of the German student; music, poetry, 
philosophy , are the incidental matters 
which in the German university take the 
place of our college songs and rag-time 
music. The football of the American 
college and the duel of the German uni- 
versity about match each other in brut- 
ality.” . . . . “The average Amer- 
ican college boy has hardly any concep- 
tion of what the conditions of real 
knowledge are. That is, he never ex- 
periences the sensations of mastery over 
any real intellectual problem. Let this 
sensation once be felt and the intellect- 
ual life of that student is assured.”’ 
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“The fruits of this neglect of mas- 
tery in our schools and colleges crop up 
all over the land in all kinds of ways, 
and seriously affect the fiber of our 
national life and character.’’ This is 
another way of explaining that there 
is much infelicity in half knowledge 
and that the schools of the country are 
responsible for the tolerance of half 
knowledge. 

American humor, which seemed to 
be native to the American soil and as one 
of the saving graces of the people, appears 
to be passing along with other admirable 
qualities. The national attitude  to- 
ward the rest of the world is exempli- 
fied only in the writings of Mr. Dooley. 
This is explained by Mr. Royce by say- 
ing that “The truth is we appear to 
have lost both the gift of humor and the 
gift of true merriment. There is plenty 
of levity, of hilarity, of boisterous mirth, 
but little evidence of the merry heart. 
The purely local character of our national 
wit is shown in the fact that the jokes in 
our comic papers are never translated 
into a foreign tongue.”’ 

The remedy? Mr. Royce has one. 
It is in limiting immigration to a mod- 
erate volume and to classes and races of 
people who will assimilate with our own 
stock. There must come a cessation in 
the de-humanizing race for pelf; there 
must come an era in which waste and 
extravagance are recognized as the pro- 
ducts of ignorance and depravity. ‘Let 
our women cultivate modesty, economy 
and gentleness, and there will be fewer 
divorces and more marriages. Let our 
schools teach the pupil to master at least 
some one thing, and our intellectual life 
as a nation will be assured. I would 
remind the reader that ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he received.”’ 

And it can all be summed up in one 
or twosentences. If your grandfather had 
ten or twelve children and if your father 
had five or six and if you have one or two, 
where is the American bound, but to 
extinction? 


The California Alfalfa Meal Milling 
Company will erect a $25,000 plant at 
Riverside. Enough alfalfa has been se- 
cured with which to provide raw material 
for the mill. 


To what extent general opinion on 
publie policies may change in the course 
of a quarter of a century, 
is developed by two items 
published in the Los An- 
geles Express of April 27, 
1886, and April 28, 1886 and comparing 
these with the sentiment of to-day. 

The “Express” of April 27, 1886 
announces with great glee that there 
has been a successful Chinese boycott 
in Pasadena—and chortles over it; the 
following day it announces with entire 
approval that Pomona had decided to 
have a Chinese boycott. 

Just at this moment Pasadena and 
Pomona would welcome the coming of 
some Chinese, rather than any boycott. 

It must be apparent to everyone who 
thinks, that for many decades, at least, 
we will have an Asiatic element with 
us on the Pacific Coast. We have had 
experience with three or four classes of 
Oriental peoples, first the Chinese, then 
the Japanese and Koreans and _ finally 
the Hindoos. Of the four, experience 
shows that the Chinese are in every way 
the most desirable, because they have 
many qualities which inspire respect 
everywhere—honesty, sobriety and _ in- 
dustry. They have other qualities which 
are not so admirable, and we are opposed 
to their unrestricted coming for the 
reason that this land should always be 
a “white man’s country.” Next after 
the Chinese came the Japanese, not in 
any wise as desirable a class as workers 
or in their commercial relations. The 
Koreans are still less desirable and last 
of all have come the Hindoos, the least 
welcome and least desirable. 

Out West would have no objection 
to the coming of a hundred thousand 
Chinese to the Coast, provided they 
did not bring their women with them, 
and provided all other Oriental races 
were excluded. This coast could use 
a hundred thousand Chinese to immense 
advantage in the orchards, the vineyards, 
the hop fields—everywhere that heavy 
farm work is not the rule. There is 
room for this many of these reliable 
and patient and  undemonstrative 
people. We make the reservation that 
their women shall not come with them, 
because we believe it to be highly 
unwise that there grow up on the Pacific 


Chinese 
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Coast any permanently large and con- 
stantly increasing yellow population. 

Naturally it is useless to expect that 
there can be any rational, sane consider- 
ation of this proposition, but just the 
same it would be advisable to bring that 
many South-Chinese over here—com- 
ing from the district around Canton, 
whence most of our Chinese immigrants 
have hitherto come. The Chinese ques- 
tion, unfortunately, has always been 
considered an economic problem, and 
handled thus, in accordance with the 
views of agitators, usually of the stripe 
of Dennis Kearney and C. C. O’ Donnell. 
Primarily, is it a socialogical question, 
with economic sidelights. The main 
question is whether it is wise to allow 
any set of conditions on the Coast by 
which there will be a large permanent 
yellow population. We think that the 
answer, in this instance, is. overwhelm- 
ingly negative. But on the other hand 
can we use, for a period of several years 

say from ten to twenty—the services 
of one hundred thousand male Chinese? 
Here, we think, the answer is affirmative. 

This has been the experience of the 
Coast, and were the Asiatic question 
submitted to a vote, in this shape, we 
think it would carry, after intelligent 
discussion, even as many years ago 
California voted to exclude the Chinese, 
under the whip of the Kearney agita- 
tion. 

Since that time we have had endless 
experience with other Orientals, and we 
have come to know that the Chinese 
are by all odds the best of the brood over 
on the other side of the Pacific. 


All of us have heard of a “business 
man’s” administration of the affairs of 
a municipality, but pre- 
cious few American com- 
munities have ever had 
a real one. Pasadena is 
now to have such an experience; whether 
it will prove happy or unhappy depends 
on William Thum, once of Grand Rapids, 
now of Pasadena, and known to fame 
chiefly as the owner of sticky fly paper. 

Mr. Thum measures up to the mark 
of a real business man. Most of the 
“business’”’ men who go into politics 
and endeavor to wrestle with munici- 
pal problems are retail merchants who 


Thum is a 
Business Man. 
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have their own private axes to grind 
and experience, unhappily proves that 
they are ordinarily only too willing to 
grind them. Too often the retail “ busi- 
ness” man falls down before the proffer 
of some special privilege, by some pub- 
lic service corporation. This has so 
frequently been true that the student 
of municipal government cannot pro- 
nounce the “business” man a success in 
this field. There is no special virtue 
in buying a hatchet for ten cents and 
selling it for twenty five cents; honest 
principles and a decent regard for public 
rights are no more inculeated by buying 
calico for three cents a yard and selling 
it for five, than by studying law or medi- 
eine or even by being a preacher. Unless 
the original soil is good and sweet, the 
product cannot be worthy. So we have 
no holy regard for the fiction that a 
“business man’s’ municipal adminis- 
tration will be any better than an ad- 
ministration by lawyers or politicians 
or doctors or any other class. 

William Thum, however, is a business 
man of another type. He invented— 
or his brothers did; this is immaterial— 
a non-drying composition that would 
eatch flies. This was spread on sheets 
of paper. The whole process was patent- 
ed and the Thums proceeded to amass 
millions, being monopolists. They were 
entitled to a good thing from their idea, 
because they invented it, and they added 
to the sum total of human happiness by 
fly-catching, particularly the happiness 
of babies and baldheaded men. Hav- 
ing made the fortune that was coming to 
him, William Thum removed to Pasa- 
dena, to enjoy life. Provided with ample 
money and leisure he proceeded to deive 
into social theories; our authority for 
this is the veracious ‘Times’ which 
says that he has “written many books 
on socialogical matters, economics, re- 
lations of employer and employee, good 
government, clean politics and kindred 
subjects.” 

The same informant says that he 
is an ardent supporter of Henry George 
and Joseph Fels. This is stated solemnly 
and in good faith. The “Times” is 
no humorist, consciously, but it perpe- 
trates a brilliant brand of humor in 
making that comparison. To compare 
Henry George and Joseph Fels is one of 
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the delicious bit of newspaperese perpe- 
trated in Southern California this month, 
but the Owlish “Times’’ would never 
see the point. 

This, however, is a digression. We will 
soon have a demonstration in Pasadena 
as to how a real business man will con- 
duct a city’s affairs. Pasadena wants 
water. It is up to William Thum to 
secure the consolidation of the plants 
now supplying the city and to see that 
the consolidated body is_ taken 
over by the city, and to secure new sup- 
plies of water for the city commensurate 
with its expected growth. Pasadena 
has a municipally owned electric plant; 
it has failed thus far, notwithstanding 
the “facts” and “figures’’ submitted by 
those in charge of it. It has failed be- 
cause it has lost money after several 
vears of operation. Managers have 
striven to cover up deficits by charging 
the city exorbitant rates for city light- 
ing. Mr. Thum will have to apply busi- 
ness methods to operating the municipal 
plant, or sooner or later the failure 
will be patent to everybody. Munici- 
pal financiers can always hide conditions, 
for a time, by skillful figuring, but the 
truth cannot always remain buried. 
If any man can make that municipal 
electric plant pay, William Thum is 
the man to do it, because the applica- 
tion of principles in business is identical. 

Every successful business in this world 
is operated on similar principles, however 
much practice may differ. The man 
who made sticky fly paper stick, ought 
to know the underlying theory of mak- 
ing an electric light plant go. 

Finally it is amusing to notice the 
unanimity with which certain newspapers 
in Pasadena and Los Angeles hold that 
William Thum’s success will depend 
on what men he “chooses for advisors.”’ 
Read this: ‘ He will have to select counse- 
lors and advisors. He will have friends 
if he follows the time honored custom 
of his predecessors. His choice of ad- 
visors and dependants will have much 
to do with his success or failure.”’ 

Just so—a kitchen cabinet. Unless 
we are mistaken in the man, William 
Thum will do nothing of the sort. He 
has stood on his own feet for a good 
many years, and he needs the advice of 
none of the intellectual pinheads who 


have their habitat in Pasadena and Los 
Angeles. When he was building up the 
business of sticky fly paper the chances 
are that he had no entourage of ad- 
visors. He probably studied his field 
thoroughly and when he had made up 
his mind went ahead with his work. 

William Thum is in business again, 
the mayoralty of a city like Pasadena 
being a business pure and simple. He 
has some business questions to handle, 
and if he is mindful of his own success 
as head of that business he will proceed 
as he did in years gone by with fly paper. 
Any man who depends on a lot of poli- 
tical busybodies to handle a city admin- 
istration, gets what is coming to him 
failure. 


Contained in the preamble of the Na- 
tional Association of Stationery En- 
gineers are these words: 

This Association shall 
ai no time be used jor 
the furtherance of strikes, 
or jor the pur pose of interjering in any way 
between its members and their employe rs 
in regard to wages; recognizing the identity 
oj interests between ¢ mploye r and ¢ m ployee , 


Efficiency the 
Re quisite 


and not countenancing any project or 
enter prise that will inte rfe ‘e with pe rfect 
harmony bet been the m. Ne the r shall 


) 


it he used jor pol 4 cal 0 r gious pur- 
poses; its meetinas shall he devoted to 
the business 0] the Assoc ation, and at 


all times prejerence shall be aiven to the 
education of engineers, and securing the 
enactment of enaineer’s license laws in 
order to preve nt the destruction ol life 
and pro pe rly an the generation and trans- 
MISSION Oj steam as a motive 

Most labor leaders would call that 
Utopian. Experience has proved to the 
contrary; it has been demonstrated to 
be thoroughly practical. There is a 
branch of the Association here; it has 
directed its efforts toward securing 
efficiency and reliability among engineers. 

Efficiency and steadiness are at a 
high premium in this world. Once lo- 
cated in a position, any man having these 
qualities is retained by an employer as 
long as possible. Such a man is carried 
through many a period of dull times. 
The only fear than an employer has of 
this stamp of man is that sooner or later 
the employee will decide to go into 
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business for himself leaving a gap in 
the working organization that there may 
be some trouble to fill satisfactorily. 

To discourage a high degree of efficiency 
is one of the mistaken policies of the 
that 


trades unions. We are having 
much demonstrated in the east right 


now, where the brick masons are resist- 
ing with all of their power the attempt 
of certain employers to reduce the num- 
ber of motions in laying a brick, thus 
increasing the number of bricks to be 
laid daily. The masons do not follow 
this out to the logical conclusion that 
cheaper brick work means more brick 
work; all they see is that it will require 
fewer masons to complete any speci- 
fied task. 

In the long run anything that makes 
for greater efficiency of service is certain 
to succeed, it matters not what argu- 
ments or struggles are made against it. 
Resistance is futile. We have just had 
an instance of this in San Francisco, 
where even in that labor union ridden 
town, the Cooks and Waiters’ Union could 
not win against the cafeteria system. 
This union fought the cafeterias because 
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the restaurants. They can bring more 
food to the table of the consumer, and 
of equal quality, for less money. Hence 
they won in spite of boycotts, and de- 


nunciations and the usual tactics of 
employing men and women to yell 


“unfair house.” 

The Stationary Engineers seem to 
have found the root of things—that 
efficiency and steadiness are the basic 
requirements from those who work for 
others. With these qualities, any em- 
ployee can take care of himself. 


Judge B. F. Bledsoe of the Superior 
Court of San Bernardino County has 
handed down an opinion enjoining the 
California-Portland Cement Company, 
which operates a million dollar cement 
plant at Colton, from further operations, 
and also awarding damages to certain 


orange growers who claimed that dust 
from the plant injured their crops. 


The corporation has been maintaining 
two plants at Slover Mountain near 
Colton, and it is estimated that 20 tons 
of dust a day was thrown into the air 
by the flues of the factories, eventually 





settling on the orange groves. The 
older plant is permitted to make 300 bar- 
rels of cement daily. 


they were ‘“unfair’—they displaced 
waiters. The cafeterias won because 
they were and are more efficient than 


The Fiddle to the Guitar. 


The (tempi di valse) Oom-pum-pum, oom 
pum-pum 
The Violin, (dolce) TI once loved a sweetheart a long 
time ago, 
Fair as the sunshine 
snow, 
Madly I loved her, though laughing 
her eyes; 
Sadly I love her though jar-off she 
lies. 
valse) Oom 
pum-pum 
To the North, to the South, to the 
East, to the West 
Still I go seeking the one I love 
best; 
Still I go seeking; I cannot tell 
why 
will not 
loving tie. 


Guitar, 


but cold as the 


The Guitar, (tempi di pum-pum, oom 


The Violin (crescendo ) 


She return to the old 
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The 


Guitar, 


The Violin, (staccato; ) 


The 


The 


(tempi di valse ) 


Oom pum-pum, oom 


pu m-pu m 


My beauty, my beauty, my pearl 


and my queen, 

loveliest damsel that ever 
was seen 

wind and the 
speaking of you 


water are 


The moonlight, the starlight, the 


The Guitar, (tempi di 


valse ) 


rain and the dew. 
Oom pum-pum, oom 
pum-pum 


I Have Found It. 


By W. R. Reece 


As last I have found a happy man! 


And strange to say that man is myself. 
In beginning this story then I have 
no doubt that you will be interested in 
hearing how it all come about and of 
what it really consists and whether or 
not there is any possibility of your at- 
taining the same good, and whether or 
not it be good enough quality to stand 
the wear and tear of the world in which 
we live. And do not be alarmed. | 
am confident that I can answer all your 
questions quite satisfactorily to myself 
and as happiness is very largely a per- 
sonal matter I think that when I am 
satisfied you ought to be too. 

The fact of the matter is that I often 
feel quite selfish in the enjoyment of 
this happiness. I am afraid I have 
more than my share when I see so many 
that are miserable and hear of still others 
who tell still more miserable tales. | 
often wonder too, if this happiness was 
really intended for me or for some one 
else. I am not quite sure but that it 
was originally consigned to some more 
deserving person and that by some mis- 
direction or mistake of the baggage hand- 
lers at the routing station it was de- 
livered to my address. But be all this 
as it may, I am going to use the stuff as 
long as it remains unclaimed and if 
you will help me keep the secret, may 
never have to give it up. 

But now to hasten to the main idea. 
I fear that long before this you have 
settled back, prepared for some learned 


and abstruse essay worked out by the 
aid of integral calculus and higher mathe- 
matics. If such be the case I advise 
you to disabuse your mind at once. 
The fact is that it is the simplest matter 


in the world—so very simple, indeed, 
that all children understand it almost 
from the first moment of life in the 
world and along till—well say—until 


they begin to copy bad habits from their 
elders. 

I do not by any means claim to be 
the discoverer of this art, but simply 
to stand as an indicator or guide just as 
it were to the place where it may be 
found. For original material—the hu- 
man beings ranging in age from one day 
to ten or twelve vears. Of course, there 
are a few grown ups who know a little 
something about the matter, especially 
many old people but they are so few and 
far between that it is hardly worth while 
to hunt them up. Believe me then 
when I say that you will find it really 
worth while to take off five minutes or 
so from your business and study the 
action and manners of a sweet-faced, 
lively baby. Some people take even 
more time than this, and I confess to 
having sat a whole hour (one time an 
hour and a half) and watched it in this 
ridiculous manner, when I might have 
been busy making money or otherwise 
helping to move the universe along. 
I say that you will find such study 
extremely profitable if you are earnestly 
searching for the boon I claim to have 
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found. And it is interesting too, es- 
pecially if the particular baby happens 
to be your own. Of course, if you are 
like myself and are denied this boon, 
you must be content with those of the 
neighbors. It is easy to make their 
acquaintance if you are right all the 
way through, so that you can join them in 
their working out the harmony of life, 
and in addition to this you can observe 
them at play when wholly unconscious 
of your presence. This, perhaps, is one 
of the best ways to come at their true 
nature, for when free from self-conscious- 
ness their best side comes forth to view 
and he who looks most closely is rewarded 
by beholding in their voices, manners 
and actions the ideal state of life. 

Here then is your clew. I beseech 
you to follow it with all your mind and 
soul. I do not boast, but I must say 
that I have followed it quite a way and 
find it to be reliable above all others 
that I have ever heard of. This is the 
secret of the happiness I possess. | 
know beyond all doubt that as I fully 
live in this kingdom does happiness in- 
crease, and in proportion as wisdom is 
added, does it become permanent and 
abiding. Under its soothing influence 
your wants, in fact your whole existence, 
becomes simplified and you come at 
the love of life and deal only with essen- 
tials. Quality takes the place of quan- 
tity both in desire and things fulfilling 
desire. 

The child before us, for example, 
until you grown-ups spoil his normal 
taste, is satisfied with plain and simple 
food and drink—moderate in quantity 
and at infrequent intervals. During 
hours his activity is incessant and he 
sings during every moment of it. He 
does not worry about there being no 
steam cars or automobiles or aeroplanes 
to take him from place to place but uses 
his God-given feet and is a hundred fold 
better off by so doing. In his vocabu- 
lary there are no such words as mine 
and thine, but he is inclined to share all 
that he has with others, especially if he 
be very young. The past and the future 
hold no terrors for him. He neither 
regrets the one nor fears the other. What 


he expects in the way of necessaries 
always comes to him, and it comes to 
him because it is his right and all the 
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world conspires to secure him that 
right. No superstitions affright him, no 


bugaboos of “germs” and “epidemics’’ 
ever make him quake in fear—no scares 
of war—no terrors of grim death. And 
when the day for him is done his nodding 
head bids the departing sun good-night. 
Night folds him in her gentle arms 
wrapped in a slumber deeper than her 
silence, till after hours of peace, he, like 
the birds and animals, greets the rising 
sun with every sense refreshed and powers 
made newer for the living of another 
day. 

Well! you say. 


What has all this to 


do with you and your subject. I ans- 
wer, everything! I give you in this 


picture a more or less accurate descrip- 
tion of what my own life is likely to be. 
You reply that much is a difficult thing 
to do, but your answer is mainly because 
you have not tried to do it and so cannot 
speak from fact. The trouble is, my friend, 
that you want too many things. You 
eat too much and too often and spend 
too much time getting that food ready to 
sat. You are afraid of what the future 
may bring forth and you are full of 
regrets for the past. You are afraid of 
your neighbor’s opinions—their opinions 
about how you dress and the kind of 
a house in which you live and with 
whom you visit. You are too lazy to 
walk when you can get onto a street car 


or into an automobile. You are not 
satisfied with enough, but must have 
more and more all the time—more 
money—more houses—more land. You 


are afraid to let loose and trust, and last 
of all you are afraid to die, and as a 
result of all this you are unhappy and 
for the most part think happiness un- 
attainable. But I have disproved that 
to my own indisputable satisfaction. 
I am a happy man and I am happy be- 
cause I am without fear of death, I 
have enough land and house and money 
for my needs—I walk instead of ride 
I am not afraid of my neighbor’s opinion 
I bury the past—lI let the future un- 
veil herself—I live content on simple 
food, in moderation, and as it comes 
from nature’s hand—I am satisfied with 
few and essential things, and as a con- 
sequence, I am that rare phenomenon 
a happy man. I wish the same hap- 
piness to you, 
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Recent Progress on the Aqueduct. 


By W. 


It has been well said, ‘‘The Message 
of to-day is for the men of to-morrow.” 
In no sense is this more true than when 
considered in connection with the con- 
struction of Los Angeles’ great aqueduct 
project, and, even, though I do have 


the honor to be associated with the 
Board, under whose efficient manage- 
ment it is being constructed, I shall, 
I trust, be permitted the right of ex- 


pressing my “opinion,” even if I do, 
perchance, speak out my admiration at 
success achieved. 

The message of to-day is this: The 
aqueduct is being built; it is being built 
efficiently; it is being built durably:; 
Before some 


it is being built very fast. 
of the sleepy fellows awake from their 


Frank Shelley. 


drowsiness and rub their eyes, it will 
be conveying the pure waters of Owens 
River to this city, and within a few vears 
will be vielding marvelous returns to 
the tax pavers of Los Angeles. 

Did vou ever ask vourself this question 
If the aqueduct has sufficient water to 


sell to irrigate 225.000 acres of land: 
if land without water is worth $25 


per acre and if the same land with water 
is worth $500 to $1500 per acre, what 
must be a fair estimate of the value of 
the Los Angeles aqueduct to Los Angeles 
and also to Southern California? 

But to return to consideration of con- 
struction work accomplished up to the 
present date. 

This will necessitate 


that | submit 











View of the Dam and North Portal of Elizabeth Lake Tunnel. 
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Section of tunnel under Elizabeth Lake showing timbering against 


certain “data; data however which 
will not be dry, and uninteresting, but 
which should be inspiring and gladden- 
ing to every citizen, in whose heart there 


Excavating 


swelling ground. 


burns the fire ofcivic patriotism and pride. 


This diagram shows the work that 


has been carried out and remaining to 


be 


constructed: 


Lining 


Total Complete Per Complete Per 
Mileage Miles Cent Miles Cent 
Tunnel Excavating 13 10 93 
Tunnel Lining 3 22 51 
Open Conduit Excavating 410) 12 30 
Lining 40 11 28 
Covered Conduit 98 65 67 
Lining 98 60 61 
Siphon 12 t j 4 
Unlined Conduit Excavating 21 15 72 
Total Mileage 214 132 629 93 48% 
The percentages shown represent con- Then, too, one of the features that 


siderably more when based on value of 


work done, if you consider that 40 
of the 43 miles of tunnel have been 
actually completed, this representing 


the bulk of the heavy and expensive 
work. 


commends itself to an outsider, is the 
“personnel” of the aqueduct employees, 
from the head and chief, down to the 


lowest 


and most humble of servants. 


The aqueduct force for the most part 


is made of up of “clean men” 





men of 
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Tunnel Section Near Fairmont. 








North View of Dry Canyon Dam Site. 
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Lieutenant General Adna R. Chaffee, U. S. A., retired. 
Head of the Aqueduct construction. 


good address and good morals and _ prin- 
ciples. 

The chief, Lieutenant General Adna 
R. Chaffee, belongs to that type of noble- 
men who stand preeminently for truth 


and fairness, and as one said of him: 
“Everlastingly on the square,” while 


a terror to evil-doers, yet always just, 
fair and upright. 

One picture to which I direct especial 
attention is that of John Gray—the 
man who leads the way in tunnel driv- 
ing. John Gray always says to the men 
under him—* Boy's I don’t ask you to 
go where I won't go myself,” if this 
means, as it meant a few months since, 
working with ground sliding. Working 
up to the waist in water, with water 
pouring down from the roof, the roof 
threatening to fall in, the floor spongy 
and dangerous, there is “Old John” 
with pick and shovel, stripped to the 
waist, directing things, three miles un- 
derground and working like a Trojan. 
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Few people can realize what it has meant 
to drive this Elizabeth Lake tunnel 
five miles in length under two very high 
mountains, and under a big lake, and 
have the tunnels meet “‘ right to the dot.” 
To get an adequate conception one must 
go underground, under the Elizabeth 
Lake, as I have done many times, and 
experience the “feeling’’ of being “three 


miles from the portal.” John Gray 
has made a reputation! His success 
and his efficiency have been truly 
earned—not “ conferred.”’ 

With the Jawbone Division, one of 


the largest divisions on the aqueduct, 
just about completed, and the Mojave 
Division rapidly approaching completion, 
all the tunnels of the Saugus Division 
about completed, and the finishing touches 
being put on; a great part of the con- 
struction on the Northern divisions be- 
ing well advanced, one may realize how 
very soon the great project will be com- 
pleted. 


The City of Los Angeles works the 
following live stock: 
Mules and Horses: 
Owned by City 765 
Rented by City 375 
Total worked 1140 


The City of Los Angeles also owns: 
Power Shovels: 


Steam S 
Electric 4 
Total 12 


shovels are operated bv 
generated on the City’s 


The electric 
electric power 
own streams. 

North of Haiwee there is 40 miles of 
uncovered lined conduit—35 feet wide 
of which 12 miles has already been com- 
pleted; also 21 miles of open unlined 


canal 68 feet wide, of which 15 miles 
is completed. 
Haiwee Dam—south. The core wall 


trench is excavated—and puddle filled; 
80,000 cubic vards of fill placed of the 
500.000 total to be placed. 

Fairmont Dam. Core wall trench ex- 
cavated and concrete wall made, 
fill placed (tunnel mark at toe of dam. ) 

Dry Canyon Dam. Core wail trench 
excavated and puddle filled 28,000 cubic 
vards of fill placed out of the 180,000 
to be placed. 


rock 
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Another section of Elizabeth Lake Tunnel work 
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John Gray, the tunnel engineer, who asks no man to go 
where he will not lead. 


One of the valuable assets of this 
city is the fact that it aligns itself on the 
side of morality, decency and 
government, and by reason of this fact, 


good 


the city welcomes to the aqueduct, 
the influences of the secretaries of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Having myself been a member for over 


fifteen years, it has been particularly 
gratifying to me to note this fact; and 
the good that has been done along the 
line by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in providing literature, writing 
material, entertainment, and good, prac- 
tical talks on the way to live, so as to 
get the best owt of life, has been beyond 
compttation. I am particularly glad 
that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation does not dispense mere “ religion”’ 
but is most intensely interested with 
all good men, in real, vital, “Christian 
living.” “ 

With two power plants operating in 
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the Owens Valley; one on Cottonwood 
creek furnishing ‘juice’? to the dredges 
on the canal; another on Division creek 
furnishing power for electric shovels, 
machine shops; headquarters, and even 
sending current 187 miles south to the 
cement plant to ‘“‘move the wheels’’ 
there, this speaks well for construction 
“up-to-date.” 

With this splendid cement plant worth 
a million dollars which will produce 
cement at the price estimated, with the 
conduit being built and a cover put on 
top, at less cost that it was estimated to 
cost without a cover, with “‘Good Luck’”’ 
(another word for “ Efficiency”) crown- 
ing the efforts of the officers in control 
of construction operations at nearly all 
points, what hopes and expectations 
are opened the future? I shall 
express our expectations, for‘‘ Tomorrow” 
by quoting a verse of an old hymn 
“We expect a bright tomorrow, all 
will be well!” 


for 














W. Frank Shelley 
Secretary “Bureau of the Los Angeles Aqueduct.” 
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Open Aqueduct, Olancha. 

















Dry Canyon, Dam Site. 
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Copyright 1910 by J. Horsburg, Jr. All rights reserved 
rhe transformation at the northeast corner of Hill and Third streets Above, the church which 
ormerly stood at the corner Below, the Exchange Building, tormerly the Conservative Life Insurance 
Building, now on the same corner 
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The factory that spent $5,000 to be clean. Exterior of the California Macaroni works. 
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“The factory that 
be clean.”’ 

Scores of thousands of people in 
Southern California have been confront- 
ed with this inspirational bit of adver- 
tising, during the past six weeks. 

The novelty of the advertisement is 
what arrested the attention of 


spent $5,000 to 


every 
sasual reader. That makes it good 
advertising. For time out of mind 


factory owners have spent money for 
equipment, or to develop new channels 
of trade, or to perfect a product, but it 
was reserved for a local manufacturer 
the California Macaroni Company, to 
announce that money had been spent 
for cleanliness. 
Macaroni making, 


and its. kindred 
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lines, is something that most people 
think is the special province of those 
of Italian birth and descent. Yet here 
is a concern, the largest of its kind on 
the Pacifie Coast, that is American to 
the core. Mr. H. G. Mines, who is the 
head of the company, is an American. 


He has some notions and ideas of his 
own about paste making—all of the 
foodstuffs of the macaroni class, inelud- 


ing vermicelli, and spaghetti and others 
of queer nomenclature, are “pastes” 


in trade parlance. 

So when Mr. Mines recently invited 
all of the club women of the south and 
all of the school children and everybody 
and anybody to look in and see how these 
pastes are made, his invitation brought 

















Wholesale salesroom with the products attractively displayed. 











$5,000 TO 
a big response from Americans, who by 
the way, are using these foods more and 
more every year. 

They all saw the factory that spent 
$5,000 to be clean; more than that they 
saw the best equipped “paste” factory 
in the United States. Others elsewhere 
may have a larger output, but not one 
is as strictly clean. 

Macaroni and all of the “ pastes’’ are 
made of flour and water. There is no 
cooking in the process. The recipe runs 
like this: “‘Takea sufficiency of flour and 
a very little water, mix, run through 
press, dry, pack and _ sell.” 


Sounds simple enough, doesn’t it? 
But there is more to the process, and 


much that is interesting. 

First there comes up the question of 
flour. Not every flour will make a 
good “paste.” In fact an exceedingly 
small percentage of the output of the 


American flour mills ean be so used. 


Most of the American flour is too starchy. 








Sifter through which all flour goes. 


Kneading machine, where the dough is thoroughly incorporated. 


























One of four presses. The dough is sent through these 
under heavy pressure, finished product coming out at the 
bottom of the press, ready for drying. 


Macaroni and vermicelli and spaghetti 
are ge together not by the starch that 
is in all flour, but by the gluten. 

ati in Italy and France they usually 
make pastes from the flour of the durum 
wheat, a variety not well known in the 
United States, having been only recently 
introduced. This wheat carries more 
gluten than any known variety; it does 
best in rather dry districts and conse- 
quently it is one of the chief hopes of 
the men who have gone into “dry farm- 
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ing.”’ However excellent macaroni flour 
can be produced in the United States, 
but it is not as rich in gluten as will be 
the durum wheat flour soon to be raised. 

American people in their senseless 
demand for milk-white flour and bread, 
have practically compelled millers to 
bolt and re-bolt the flour in the process 
of manufacture, and this still further 
reduces the gluten percentage and makes 
flour poorer than it otherwise would be. 
Every time flour is bolted, the relative 
content of gluten is reduced. Macaroni 
flour is bolted just enough to take out 
the bran and no more. 

With the right flour and the right pro- 
cesses of manufacture there is no reason 
at all why the best macaroni in the 
United States should not be made in 
Los Angeles. That the product has 
found favor is apparent to the owners 
of the factory, because in spending 
$5,000 to be clean, they also spent a 
good deal more money in increasing the 
output. The old factory on Lyon street 
had a capacity of fifteen barrels of flour 
a day; the new factory on north Los 
Angeles street has a capacity of fifty 
barrels of flour daily, and the floor 
room given over to the various depart- 
ments is 40,000 square feet. 

Whether the product is turned out 
in tube-like cylinders of macaroni, or 
in solid vermicelli; whether it is pressed 
out in fanciful shapes for soup, or “A. 
B. C’s” or is run through as solid strips 
of noodles, the process is substantially 
the same. 

Every sack of flour used is first sifted. 
That is an imperative rule with Mr. 
Mines. Flour does not come in from 
the mills ready for turning into macar- 


oni. There may be some wisps of 


cotton in it coming from the sack, 
or bits of wood or other refuse, not 
unclean of itself but none the less un- 
fit for human consumption. This sifting 
is done to remove the foreign matter, 
but it is not a bolting as the millers 
understand the term. Mr. Mines is 
especially pleased with this sifting ar- 
rangement, which, by the way, not 
many macaroni manufacturers take the 
trouble to do. It is one of the steps 
necessary for a perfect product and 
for perfect cleanliness. 

From the sifter, the flour is conveyed 
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Rack of vermicelli ready for drying. Pliable but still holds its shape. 

















Interior of drying room. Partial drying done in this proess. Fans, operated by belts, keep the air in constant motion. 
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Drying room, third floor. 


automatically to the mixer and 
kneading machine. Then a very little 
water is added, the amount being 


regulated by experience. It must be 


sufficient to moisten every particle of 


flour, but not sufficient to run in any 
direction. The kneading is done by 
electric power, the same as in any 
first-class bread bakery. When the 


dough of flour and water comes from 


this machine, is it lumpy and _ just 
barely moist to the touch. 

The next process, kneading, is in- 
teresting. The dough goes into a mill 
where it is thoroughly ground. The 


mill is so arranged that every portion 
of the dough is thoroughly incorporated. 
it is taken from this mill in slabs and 
is then piled into the presses. 

These are, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting machines used in the entire 


Macaroni on the racks, spaghetti on the trays above racks. 


process. The presses are in the form 
of cylinders, a piston ‘fitting closely 
in them. This piston is slowly driven 
down by a screw, pressing the paste 
int6 a solid mass. The bottom of the 
press is pierced for whatever form of 
paste the factory desires to make. 
One cylinder is pierced for macaroni, 
another for vermicelli, another for 
spaghetti, another for noodles and so 


on. There are also special machines 
for making ‘alphabets’ and fancy 
forms of paste. The formed macaroni 


comes out of the bottom of the cyl- 
inder soft, damp, but stiff enough to 
retain its form under any ordinary 
circumstances. As it reaches a length 
of five or six feet, it is cut off by knives, 
and hung upon racks, to be dried. 

Vermicelli and spaghetti are handled 
just a bit differently after coming from 
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The final process, a corner in the packing room, all packages weighed. 


the press. After being partially dried, 
these are put by hand into the twisted 
shapes in which they are to be found 
at the grocers’. 

Now this description of macaroni 
and paste-making might be found to 
apply to the same operation in every 
factory. But with Mr. Mines, clean- 
liness is the first desideratum, and he 
is installing a runway for the newly 
manufactured macaroni which will en- 


able the product to be cut automati- 
eally to the right length. This will 
do away with one handling and _ will 


much as possible the per- 
“broken” macaroni. But 


reduce as 
centage of 


Mr. Mines also insists for the utmost 
cleanliness among his employees, and 
the utmost cleanliness about the ma- 


chinery. Right here is where so many 
manufacturers fall down. Every em- 
ployee is clad in a white suit, so that the 
the slightest soiling may be noticed and 
remedied. 

After being placed on racks, as des- 
cribed, the macaroni is next subjected 
to drying. Most macaroni manufac- 


turers depend on nature to do this. 
But Mr. Mines farther; he has 
a large space in the basement of his 
establishment rigged up with electric 
fans, keeping the air in constant motion. 
The time for drying is thus materially 
reduced, but even so, the final drying 
is left for the action of the air, and is 
accomplished on a series of seemingly 
endless racks on the top floor of the 
factory. 

The time for drying will depend 
materially upon the season of the year, 
much longer in winter than in summer 


goes 


on account of the greater humidity 
of the atmosphere. But at any rate 
the completion of the process is de- 
termined by the teachings of exper- 
ience. When all is done, macaroni 
should show a clear fracture, and be 
rather hard to break. When it does 


break it should be with a decided snap. 


Its texture should be homogeneous, 
and its color should not be as white as 
flour. 


The final stage of packing is done by 
women, few of whom can speak a word 
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of English. They are required to be 
clean and neat and not to touch the 
macaroni any more than is necessary 
in placing it in the familiar boxes bear- 
ing the word “Calmaco.”’ Every box 
is weighed befcre being closed. There 
is thus a certainty that a one pound 
box contains one pound, no more and 
no less. 

The history of this factory 
what energy and business sense can do. 
Two years ago the California Macaroni 
Company was a run-down institution, 
operating a small factory on Lyon 
street, Los Angeles. It went along from 
hand to mouth, until finally the ques- 
tion was mooted as to closing up. 

Right at this juncture Harry G. 
Mines appeared on the horizon of the 


shows 


company’s affairs. Young, ambitious 


and energetic, tireless and willing, he 
told the owners that ‘‘he wanted the 
factory” before the final step was taken. 
time, 


“You will be wasting your 


down there, Harry,’ was the advice 
he received. 

“Just the same, 1 want a chance at 
it,” was the reply. 

He got the ‘“‘chance” at it. The up- 
shot of that chance is the largest factory 
in the west, the cleanest factory in the 
country, a business in imported mac- 
aroni and those who still 
think they want the foreign article, 
an import trade in Italian delicacies 
such as cheese and anchovies and sar- 
delles and olive oil, and a_ business 
future that seems to have no clouds. 


pastes for 


There are now thirty-two employees. 


That was the work of two vears. 
The brands of the company have become 
known to every dealer and 
every general merchant of the entire 
southwest; known to tens of thousands 
of housewives who want pure goods 
and clean goods. They will be known 
everywhere within a short time, if the 
present campaign of publicity is per- 
sisted in. 


grocery 
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A Voice of the Mountains. 


By Roy Reuben Rosamond 
Author of “The Squaw Girl,” ete., ete. 


A review of Calvin’s earlier life would 
be chapter upon chapter of thrilling 
experiences and strange adventures, 
leading throughout all the West. The 
narration of his undertakings of a jocular 
nature, harmless escapades, and _ his 
eccentricities, would afford unusual in- 
terest—when he was an overgrown kid, 
an unroped, reckless cowboy daredevil 
whose trail was bright with more than 
one woman’s eyes as he wandered into 
the land of love. 

Then came the time he found the 
prettiest of the sex, he thought, high 
in the mountains, where, he made claim 
unto himself, was the end of his love 
trail. He rode far that day, among high 
hills, hunting stray cattle of the Lazy 
L. He met and questioned a slip of a 
girl—a virginal, blue-eyed, sweet-lipped 
maiden riding a pinto horse. And the 
sweetness of her voice—and her lovely 
eyes—and all her slender perfection, 
fit into his idea of the ideal. But longer 
than her physical attributes, there re- 
mained in his mind her kindness to a 
stranger. Meeting her again, not on the 
same round-up, but a similar pretense, 
and still of the same mind, he determined 
to build a home near by and learn, if 
possible, if this maiden of the hills were 
SHE. 

And so Calvin came to live on his 
own ranch, a homestead, owning cattle 
and horses and mavericks. 

Maverick is the term for unbranded 
horses and cattle. No one has a legal 
claim upon livestock running unbranded, 
But two of Calvin’s colts ran unbranded 
and his ownership was imperative. A 
cowboy said to another while on the round 
up: “If you corral a dapple-bay, two 
yr old, an’ a sorrle yearlin,’ mavericks, 
remember as how they belongs to a 
mare with two dots, bar.’’ Two dots 
and a bar was Calvin’s brand. Where- 


fore the cowboy addressed, remembered 
this bit of information. Another rider, 
similarly reminded, exclaimed: “He's 
a lettin’ them mavericks run to see if 
order is maintained on his range.” 

The cowboys of the region in which 
Calvin had his ranch conformed them- 
selves to the ethics injunctured through 
his unbranded colts. A rumor, the 
sum of which was that the rancher dealt 
a fair hand of justice, without the aid 
of the law, was sufficient reason that 
they observe the rights of his industry. 

Calvin enjoyed freedom not unlike 
that of his colts. Adequate description 
of him were impossible. One would 
have to study to measure him. He was 
a character such as only the mountains 
evolve, and his will alone developed a 
squareness of jaw. 

Calvin rode with and conversed with 
the girl of the pinto many times ere she 
learned his name. ‘‘So you are Calvin!” 
she exclaimed more than asked one day. 
And in her voice and gesture there was 
surprise because she had found in him 
the tame Calvin rather than the wild 
Calvin of whom she had heard. But 
she regarded the wild Calvin as a being 
of the past, for was not a man’s conduct 
while in the presence of a woman that 
to which he aspired at all times? She 
attributed the wild Calvin to the West, 
and she felt some of its spirit in her own 
veins, excusing him because of it. 

The third time Calvin went riding 
with her, he knew. He became, through 
glorious femininity, edified. He became 
a man of zeal, of staunchness and of 
purpose. Thoughts of her and home 
crowded out the desire for wild days and 
wilder nights. When he suffered his 
fellow cowpunchers, fifteen in number, 
to aid him in moving his household goods, 
purchased with matrimonial precision, 
to the cabin on his homestead, they 
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overpowered him, roped him to his 
bedsprings and recited the burial rites. 
Little they knew that, through love, 
he was born again. 

There followed months and months 
of Calvin’s wooing. Because of the 
change in his life he was spoken of, in 
the vernacular of the hills, as being all 
gold. For support of this, one should 
look upon the sweet hill girl who found 
in him her riches. He was all a child 
of the mountains should be, all a true 
child of the mountains could be. Follow 
him on his daily routine and this would 
go without saying. But this were im- 
possible owing to one’s inability to keep 
his pace. On a deer hunt, after cattle 
or range horses, he was uncertain com- 
pany on this account. The cowboys 
said that he could get out all the speed 
there was in a saddle horse; and a phil- 
osopher could not well philosophise 
concerning the confidence passed from 
man to horse, the volition exercised 
while riding full blast down the side of 
a mountain that a wild bunch of horses 
might be turned at the bottom of the 
gulch. 

One would meet him often on the 
windy passes and beside the water holes, 
and here in conversation, one would 
learn of his ways of life—a life with 
vagueness in it. Each meeting would 
afford something directly or indirectly 
impressive, causing one to know that 
he was a man without fear in his every 
undertaking. One would find him a 
nondescript, for, while exuberance attend- 
ed his labors, in all he did and said, 
he was redundantly earnest, of late. 
Militant, mature, he won admiration 
prompted only by the pure in heart. 
Love had wrought the change in his 
life. Which brings us to a time in 
November. 

The day was young, possessing that 
onerous melancholy which brings sad- 
ness, even to the felicitous; when the 
cavaliers of approaching snow-storms 
attract the lingering autumn, driving 
it from the gulches—the wind, fresh 
from snow-crowned mountain peaks, 
with its warning note, heralding the 
spirit of the frost. 

Calvin rode swiftly that morning, 
rider and horse exultant with life the 
cool crispness of the air instilled. Over 
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the pass, along under the river’s granite 
bluffs they came, leaving the miles he- 
hind, along Beaver Creek’s winding 
trail, strewn with autumnal glory, 
through a nature-painted canyon—how 
often it echoed Whalebone’s hoof beats 
of late—finally emerging into a meadow, 
a ranch fitting snug in among the hills, 
and level as a lake. 

The meadow and fence around it lent 
the only touch of civilization to the ten 
miles of scenery Calvin had just passed. 
While coming along the river an unused 
tunnel of the southern mountain shot 
forth a black, accusing eye, making it 
known that it was wrong to deface nature 
when gold was not there. 

Down through the meadow a brook- 
let silvered its way in sharp contrast 
to the brown of the dying grass, the 
tall willows, from which the leaves 
had lately fallen, huddled close for ani- 
mation, apparently shielding the water 
supply from the cedar and spruce running 
down the hillside for a drink, bending 
toward the brooklet in their haste. 
Beyond the willows, in the meadow, 
a girl’s sweet voice rose on the morning 
air, calling, calling. 

Calvin drew up his horse, threw bridle 
reins to earth and dismounted. He 
knew her mission, for the pinto, alone 
in the meadow, ran and thrust her nose 
over the pole fence to greet the saddled 
horse. Calvin adroitly stroked her 
glossy neck, then grasped the mane to 
hold her, for he knew, because of the 
exuberance of life the chill morning in- 
stilled, she defied the bridle, romping 
the full length of the meadow. Being 
unused to a stranger’s handling, the 
pinto snorted and reared backward; 
but the hand at her mane tensed quickly, 
an agile body was assisted over the fence 
with the free arm as she reared and, 
upon alighting, with a dextrous and 
sure-footed quickness, Calvin leaped at 
her nose, grasped it low down, thrust 
his long legs foreward to offset the im- 
petus she had gained, and brought her 
to a standstill. 

The girl saw it all, with inexplicable 
admiration in her lovely eyes, made more 
conspicuous by the passing of sudden 
fright. They exchanged smiles, and, 
to complete his mastering, Calvin bridled 
the pinto. She became as tranquil 
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as she had been insistent of enfranchise- 
ment. That Calvin had performed an 
unusual feat was not spoken of by either. 
As regarded praise, her smile, for him, 
was sufficient. 

Silence followed, painful to both. 
Whalebone grazed. The sun climbed 
toward the zenith, up over the colossal 
Beartooth Mountain with its evergreen. 
Calvin petted the pinto as apprehension 
came stealing in. Something was wrong, 
he felt. Why did she not talk and laugh 
as was her habit? This serious person 
was not his Nell of the hills. ‘“ What 
is it?” he asked finally. The answer 
came slowly, reluctantly, with a tear- 
drop. 

“Calvin, papa has sold the ranch; 
we're going to move to the city, some- 
where back east.’”’ Signs of grief came 
into her face, crept to her eyes from her 
heart. She controlled herself with effort 
and continued, “I’m to be educated. 
Papa says that I’m all the child he’s 
got and he’ll see that I turn out different 
than a cowgirl.” 

The ardorous man of twenty three 
knit straight brows over eyes darkened 
with anxious thought. Something in 
them spoke to her. 

“Let me tell you,’’ she went on im- 
pulsively, ‘“‘you know that I—any moun- 
tain girl should do differently—not ride 
horses and be a cowgirl, a wild and 
woolly—”’ 

“She should marry the man she loves,”’ 
Calvin put in. 

She did not heed his words. 

“Papa says that I must forget it all 
this wild life.” 

There was fire in Calvin’s eyes as he 
asked, passionately. 

“Can a cowgirl forget the things- 
the life and the love—which mean life 
or death to a cowboy.”’ His was not 
all physical activity. The girl had come 
to a barrier, a dominating spirit, as had 
the pinto. 

The girl tried to answer him at once, 
but her heart was burdened with that 
which she had been instructed to tell 
him. She was silent for a time, fighting 
between her duty and her desire, keep- 
ing her eyes from the pain that was 
visible in his face, knowing only too 
well what was there. Were his hopes 
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and dreams in vain? What had they 
not promised love? 

Her words alone contained the excuse 
her voice strove to convey. 

“Papa got a lot for the ranch and 
vattle and brand, you know?” She 
trembled, and then her hands were grasp- 
ed, suddenly. She hesitated, but when 
bid, proceeded. 

“He says that I’m to become a lady, 
Calvin, a lady 

She was not aware of the false note in 
her voice, for she was quite swept away 
by the exigency of this impression; she 
thrilled it between sobs, as a last plea, 
a final excuse, not of her formation, 
painful because it was not of her. This 
Calvin knew. It caused his anger and 
rage, his gaze with its cringing appeal, 
his mental maelstrom. From that mo- 
ment the battle was on between father 
and lover, the girl fighting for father 
against her love—the lover pitting his 
love alone against the conventional. 

Nellie stood breathless because of a 
painful grasp from her lover’s hands, a 
signification of his will, unconsciously 
explained to her. This was the medium 
of a special intimation. She realized 
it better than philosophy could have 
taught her. This power placed parental 
wishes far below balance. 

Calvin’s grasp lessened. His boyish 
face took on a look of potential resolve, 
his solid jaw settled more firmly into 
place. He tried, but could not speak. 

‘We are going to-morrow,” she con- 
tinued, emotionally. 

Calvin moved drawn lips, asking with 
his eyes, commanding, daring. She 
knew he did not speak because he could 
not. He could act. What could he 
not do, suiting those same actions to 
his will power, controlling through it? 
He did act—and as she expected. In 
that moment he became master, she 
recognized him as such, through primal 
instinct, for he drew her slowly, slowly 
within his arms, giving her time to 
resist, to know what she was doing. 

His love had been reciprocated, he 
knew, since they had met. Why not 
now? He had deferred asking for her 
hand in marriage only because of her 
youthfulness—asking that she be mis- 
tress of the cabin on Willow Creek. 
Their lips had never met, but when they 
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looked into one another’s eyes for the 
first time there was an understanding of 
a subtle nature from that moment. 
Once, with a thrill both had felt, hand 
had clasped hand. Now she stood, 
goddess of emotional loveliness, looking 
every inch a woman, cheeks flushed with 
color, the breeze uncoiling her thick 
braid of golden hair, as if Fate in that 
hour were robbing her of the things of 
girlhood. There she stood, being drawn 
slowly within his arms, knowing that 
the future would be of her own choosing 
and that the time had come to put away 
childish things. 

“Can you go to-morrow?” 

The right words came at last—came 
pleadingly, yet with piquant challenge. 

In all its latent power his love was 
irresistible. He claimed naught that was 
not his. Her arms stretched upward 
in a gesture of surrender and their 
lips met in her final answer. 

An eagle that nested in the cliff’s 
near Calvin’s ranch soared above them 
gracefully, as if signifying freedom at 
that moment. Breaking the first, bliss- 
ful moment, from the tangle of cedar 
and cherry, a migrative dove sent out 
a prolonged and plaintive note, voicing 
the sadness of the lonely. 

In that hour Nellie answered the im- 
pulses of her heart, the dictations of 
her mind. The idea of becoming an 
educated lady—something great and 
lofty—she erased from her mind, forever. 
Only that she might gratify her father’s 
wish had she been led into considering 
a change of life and environment. For 


They rode far that day—to the princi- 
pal town of that region, a mining camp, 
for the marriage license. Here was 
Cupid going to the altar with young love 
not with the frivolity of flowered June, 
but with the calm sense and solidity of 
chill autumn. Upon returning, with 
the understanding that the minister 
would follow immediately, they faced 
an enraged father and serious mother. 
Nellie’s father was one of the bull-neck 
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a long, long time her father, whom she 
loved, had been telling her of fields of 
conquest, made possible to her, through 
the possession of a wonderful voice. 
He had painted its cultivation with a 
novel brush of flattery, dazzling with 
colors of success and riches. And when 
she sang to her lover he only desired 
that this songbird of the hills be wholly 
his. And now all the riches and success 
did not matter. In her own wild and 
rural way she would sing to him—he, 
the personification of the strength and 
nobleness of the mountains, picturesque 
in his chaps and spurs, worthy of being 
loved of woman—he, with a conquer- 
ing spirit, six foot-two of western man- 
hood. 

And yet Calvin was not without 
knowledge of her possible sacrifice. He 
attempted to make verbal amends re- 
garding her parent’s wishes, only to 
set her sobbing afresh. 

“There, there, dear girl,’ he cooed. 
And then he told her about the life back 
in the crowds, where he had been—life 
he knew would be as poison to her freer 
tastes, where dollars were recognized 
before art, where there was but little 
just and pure. He explained the nature 
of the monster, its mouth gaping to 
swallow her. 

There in the mountains, touched by 
their spell and their spirit, his will per- 
meated her the more. Her conceptions 
were his instilled, his plans became her 
plans—to live true unto one’s own feel- 
ings—to live for love, the best way 
since human life began. 


variety and very obdurate. He lent 
vehemence to his objections; the mother 
pleaded. The lovers clung to one an- 
other, calmly reasoning, pleading their 
cause in turn. Tenacious, eloquent in 
his earnestness, Calvin spoke freely 
—of love being greatest. Compared 
to this—love—fame and riches were as 
nothing, he said; and that, should they 
follow out their plans, they were sure to 
rob their daaughter of the pure and better 
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things of life, making of her an artificial 
thing, a painted doll. They heard him 
through, and because of his indomitable 
nature, his valid reasoning and his man- 
liness, they promised their answer when 
the minister should arrive. 


That night pandemonium reigned in 
the recently sold home of Thomas 
Cochran. There were harsh, judicial 
commands and plaintive remonstrances 
The parents intended taking their 
daughter away in the night, thereby 
avoiding the cowboy who was more 


Time went on, as time will do, at 
parting. Still Calvin lived on his ranch 
at Willow Creek, plying his branding 
iron and watching his herd increase, 
progressing, waiting for Nellie. His 
quick, musical laugh no longer resounded 
in the quiet places, no longer echoed 
from the canyon’s rocks. His genial 
smile came less often, and when he did 
smile it was diffused with sadness— 
because of love, pure and superlative. 
His face became transfigured, became 
more dignified in contour, more pre- 
possessing in expression, more urbane 
in its controlling feature, the eyes. A 
face that once portrayed strength be- 
came tender—through brooding, yet 
spiritually strengthened because of it. 
Because of Nellie’s love he had ceased 
a reckless life; and now, because of the 
faith and hope he possessed in her re- 
turn, he became less austere. 

Should you join him in the round-up 
—place your branding iron beside his 
in the fire—you would notice his efforts 
toward usual cheerfulness and, because 
of the change in his life, you would seek 
his company, admiring the tenderness 
lately his—a relief from the typical 
arrogance of the average cowboy. 

His increasing fortune making it pos- 
sible, his mother and studious sister 
came to make their home with him, 
from the learned east. The latter be- 
came his confidante. After hearing the 
story of his love she assured him of the 
goodness in womanhood. She quoted 
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Calvin would have gained his point 
had the minister put in an appearance; 
but his horse stepped into a gopher hole 
and injured the rider, demanding a 
return and medical assistance. 


Ill 


than a match for them. When the light 
of a new day filled the gulches with purple 
light and the sun kissed the tips of the 
snow-crowned mountain peaks, they had 
left the peacefulness of ranch life and 
were then far toward the new and stran- 
ger existence. 


from her favorite poet, optimist that 
she was, the lines: 

“In love’s byways, on great highways 
of learning. 

Where hearts, were hearts, are found 
returning.” 

Calvin dreamed on—a dream of true, 
blue eyes—of soft, white hands which 
he seemd to clasp in his night dreams, 
and always they were reaching out to 
him, it seemed, from across the chasm 
of separation. He seemed to know 
that her lips were growing pale in the 
strife of life as she found it, and at times 
he thought that he heard her voice 
pleading to him for the old love and 
deliverance. As time went on he lost 
track of the times he had searched for 
her in his dreams—searching for her 
among the aristocratic crowds, finding 
her unchanged at last and still his cow- 
girl. 

He forced away the thought that she 
had left him forever. He attributed 
her silence to the unfairness of her 
father. After a time he was sure that 
that he had forbidden her to write. 
But this would not last forever, for some 
time, he was sure, she would return. 
She had had the pinto delivered into 
his keeping, ere she went, and how could 
she do this without a purpose? To 
doubt her was to doubt her love—and 
his—and all the world. Sorrowing he 
waited for her in splendid singleness, 
there in eternal loftiness, close to nature’s 
heart. Still, with each springtime came 
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a dispiriting restlesness, and possessing 
a mood of mingled pain and depression, 
he often sought the mountain’s crest, 
sat himself down to indulge his thoughts 
of her, the while looking down over 
stately hills, far below where the magpie 
yas busy with her nest and the camp- 
robber had lately come to shriek in 
ecstasy—birds, chipmunks and _ squir- 
rels sending up a thousand little sounds 
of love where a variety of fresh-green 
was transmuted into protean webs be- 


low sun-dancing waves of balmy air 
—a scene million-tinted and endless 


in its expression of beauty. Here, more 
than elsewhere, Calvin thought over the 
great ways of the world, dared to pierce 
the walls of unborn time, saw love 
everywhere. And because of the spirit 
that seemed to speak to him there on 
the mountain, he resisted the repeated 
temptation of going in search of her, 
finding her and bringing her back 
through the force of his will rather than 
through the force of his love. But when 
the sun sank low, when the pines stood 
tall and golden against the west, he would 
mount the waiting Whalebone, having 


borrowed fortitude of nature’s calm 
reserve. 
Calvin’s sister, Clara, brought books 


with her from the east. During wintry 
evenings, with mother and sister shar- 
ing the warmth of the fireplace, he learn- 
ed of the world’s renowned. Previously, 
education from books he had but little. 
Of school and saddle, he chose the latter 
in childhood. Now these were pregnant 
hours. Of the authors he read—and 
they were the best—he borrowed a 
portion of their power of expression. 
He was subjective in the extreme, at 
this age, possessing a retentive memory 
and artistic temperament. He read 
Longfellow with esteem. With approval, 
Whittier; he read Emerson and became 
enraptured with pure morality, and he 
worshiped Browning for the greatness 
of his love. He cherished his wounded 
heart, thankful that he was given strength 


and capacity for great suffering. And 
one day he set his sighs to music. He 


wrote a poem about a lover who won a 
maiden through his singing. 


Calvin vowed that never was such love 
as his—and 
and 


Faith—faith 
was the 


Browning’s 
strengthened love—this 
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message his music—and the mountains 
—held for him. Wonderful the day he 
learned that he could write of his love, 
putting on paper the thoughts that burn- 
ed his brain. This made the waiting 
so much the easier. 

But one day a message came to him, 
delivered by a huntsman, a shaggy 
whiskered man with a_ thirty-thirty 
across his shoulder. They—Calvin and 
he—almost bumped into one another 
around a scrub spruce, in knee-deep, 


freshly fallen snow, on the northern 
side of Hogback. Both were after a 
first deer of the season. 


“ Hello thar,” the shaggy man exclaim- 
ed. And after the first surprise, “‘ Have- 
n’t seen you fer a coon’s age. Been 
keepin’ close ter home of late, haven’t 


yer? ’Cause of yer folks, I reckon.” 
Calvin smiled. There was little time 
to mitigate or answer. The shaggy 


man continued: 

“T’ve got good news fer you-all. As 
they say in Missoura, I toted my cattle 
to market last month—to Chicago. Yep. 
to market last month to Chicago. 
Yep.”” He bit from a plug of tobacco 
and offered Calvin a chew. But Calvin 
refused. The Missourian shifted his 
chew and continued: 

“Now about this here news I hinted 
at. Met them Cochran folks as 1 was 
lalegagin’ on State Street. Saw that 
beauty of a girl too. You don’d know 
nothin’ about it, I reckon. You’d a 
heard of her if she hadn’t taken on a 
stage name. She’s a star now, whatever 
that is. Folks saw as how she had a 
mighty promisin’ voice when she lived 
out here on my ranch. An’ she’s han- 
kerin’ to come back. She got me aside 
and talked confidential. She asked if 
you were married yet. She said as how, 
her folks settin’ their heads that way, 
she wanted to make good, an’ then do 
as she pleased. She said as how, should 
she write to you, she’d showed her feelin’s 
an’ you’d a come a runnin’ an’ spoilt 
everything. She’d been denied th’ right 
to write to you, but to send word, she 
said, wasn’t in th’ orders. Her show’s 
billed for this direction, an’ here’s her 
address so’s you can write to her. 

“Of course you see that she had a 
right to speak out loud, an’ to me, as 
we all know about that unused license. 
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An’ she said these words ‘Tell that giant 
of th’ hills that I’m dyin’ to get back to 
th’ land where pintos grow.’ Young 
man, I wish you could a seen that wo- 
man. Stunnin’ ain’t in it. She’s 
Heavenly.” 

With his hands on rifle muzzle, Calvin 
stood staring into space, attention no 
longer subordinate. The shaggy man 
talked on—platitudes concerning the 
hunting and the signs of deer, but Calvin 
did not hear. His thoughts were far 
away; he was the victim of distraction. 

Calvin was not aware when the bearer 
of good news departed. Surprised at 
finding himself alone on the mountain, 
he turned homeward, forgetting that he 
had climbed up among the mountain 
peaks that he might shoot a deer. Be- 
neath tall, yellow-pines he went, taking 
long strides through the uneven depths 
of snow and across the wild grass patches, 
buoyant with newly awakened hope and 
the confirmation of his faith, sure footed 
and light hearted with the spirit of love. 

He walked fast, mindless of everything 
save her. In an open space, amid scrub 
pine, a frightened doe stood, snorting 
at the intruder, but he passed heedlessly. 
Calvin kept the direction homeward 
through instinct, yet not cautiously, 
as his attention would have demanded. 
Not until he walked up against a cliff 
did he realize the state into which he 
had fallen. He regained the direction 
homeward again, unconsciously, return- 
ed to his dream of her. 

Calvin arrived at his cabin as the even- 
ing shadows were creeping slowly from 
the hillsides. Blue smoke issued from 
the chimney, and there were fumes of 
inevitable supper in the air. Here, 
was evidence of glorious autumn. Be- 
cause of the lower altitude the air was 
warmer than that of the mountain tops. 
Here not even a flake of snow had fallen, 
and the sky, from the first frost, after 
Indian summer, cleared into deepest 
blue, athwart which, here and there, 
floated a filament of cloud, transmuted 
by a crimson twilight. Here refreshing 
rain had fallen when it was snowing on 
the mountain tops, lending earth, with 
its evergreen, the scents of spring, and 
buttercups of the southern siopes. snug 
against warm rocks, burst into untimely 
bloom. 
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Calvin’s cabin fit snug against Devil’s 
Tower, on whose slopes white fir grew 
tall, and on its crest a cliff, a spur of 
rock like some vast tower, swept upward 
toward the skies. "Twas here the eagle 
built her nest. Far below, the river 
wound around the mountains as best 
it could, offering its quota of grandeur 
by shimmering in the sun’s reflection. 
The brooklet, passing near Calvin’s 
door, gave audible voice for the moun- 
tain that gave it birth—a dolorous song 
that is never the same, but always ex- 
pressive with the same wildness, and love, 
and deep, deep freedom. Now it sang 
as robins do when the sun is gone; and 
far toward its course, in a canyon deep 
and wondrous between high mountains, 
where the black bear comes for currants 
and huckleberries in the autumn, it 
sent down a cooing whisper, bidding one 
welcome to its grandeur and its isolation. 
And down from there floated the dis- 
cordant beat, beat of pheasants, drum- 
ming, as is their wont at twilight. 

From high upon the mountain came 
the mourning of a wolf—a long drawn 
plaint, as if voicing the feelings of lonely 
men when the close of day is at hand. 
The coyote dare not express himself at 
this hour, waiting for the first touch of 
darkness, when he lets go the quick yelps 
of hope rather than the lingering tones 
of melancholy. And just below, from 
around the base of the hill, contradicting 
the saddened hour, sounded the clinking 
of bells—the cows were coming home. 
Whalebone stood in the corral, his head 
thrust over the bars, as if awaiting the 
pinto whose call he had answered the 
moment. before. 

From the door where Calvin was seat- 
ed, the warmth of the fire he had just 
rekindled making the room cheerful, 
stretched the meadows, along the brook- 
let toward the river, and many haystacks 
gave one the impression of his capability 
as a ranchman. This brown meadow 
was the result of work well accomplished, 
for, previous to his coming, brush and 
willows were the extent of its productive- 
ness. But SHE had made his ranch 
building the less strenuous. He was 
thinking, now, how alike were this fall 
and the one three long years before. He 
drank in the beauty and the many sounds, 
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for there was naught but beauty and 
music and love for him! 

She requested that he write her. He 
began, as dusk came on apace. He found 
it difficult to express in plain prose— 
and a letter was but that—the feelings 
and the thoughts he now possessed. 
The eagle came floating from high, seek- 
ing her nest. And then, heart aflame, 
he began: 

“The shadows start against the hill. 
Thinking of you, dear heart—” 

He stopped for words. Certainly this 
was not the conventional letter. All 
at once, thrilling his heart with its grand 
significance, he seemed to commune 
with the spirit of the mountains. He 
felt the great pulse-beats of the infinite, 
realized the one purpose of poetry, 
heard the sweet music SOMETHING 
played for he who would listen. Emo- 
tion set his words to music, a great song, 
brother of the brook, filled his heart with 
its harmonies and dimmed his eyes not 
so much with teardrops as with the over- 
flowing of his feelings. Past the first 
awesome shock of it, his nerves relaxed, 
leaving his perception clear and vivid, 
the lingering strain pathetic. 

There was something wildly poetic 
in “‘start’’ and “heart,” in the beginning 
of his letter, and because of this he was 
imbued with an ascetic mood possessing 
no illusions, demanding love as its work- 
ing basis. 

It has been said that the sovereign 
of the arts is the imagination, mothered 
by realism, by whose aid man—nature’s 
emotional man—makes every foreward 
leap; and that sentiment is its twin, 
through which will come all conceptional 
experiences, and thereby all great deeds 
in art are achieved. All of which was 
true in Calvin’s case, but love with him 
was primal. 

There she was, afar, her heart going 
out to the mountains she had grown to 
love—her demesne, and his, and home. 
He would tell her as best he could—just 
as it was and had always been—tlie 
mountains and his heart were hers and 
they were calling her! 

Poetry is vocal. The environment, 
a starved heart, the loneliness, the 
breath of pines—these simplified his 
heart and made his singing possible. 
The disappointment, happiness deferred, 
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and the promise of the fulfillment of 
dreams after patient waiting—this is 
the recipe for a poet. Thus the poet 
imparts to his verse transcendency— 
the spirit of his love, giving it living 
breath throughout. 

So Calvin began writing again—writing 
in a rhythmical, vibrative way—an ex- 
pression of the song, the strain, the lure 
that has been developed the more se- 
ductively on the strings of harps, and 
with the human voice, down all the ages, 
when mate calls to mate—poetry in 
imagination, passion, love and insight 
of a strengthened human soul: 

“ Eve, and the shadows start 
Against the hill. 

Thinking of you, dear heart, 
I sit—and lonely still. 

Lowly the brooklet sings, 
The cattle rest; 

Night sends the eagle’s wings 
Toward her nest. 

Far through the quiet pines 
The pinto calls; 

Dim are the eagle’s lines 
But peace enthralis. 

High o’er the distant range 
The pale moon peeps; 

There, toward the city, strange, 
My vigil leaps. 

Night, and the fir log lights 
The cabin dim, 

Shows, in your spirit flights, 
Your presence in. 

Nell, my emotions, rife, 
Resolve in pain, 

Calling you back to love and life 
And home again.” 

Nellie read the lines Calvin had written, 
before her first turn, then she cried 
through all her climaxes, with tears that 
brighten eyes, and her laugh had all 
the wildness of the hills in it. Love and 
joy was singing in every pulse. Oh, 
the joy in knowing he could write that 
message! And there his mother and his 
sister were in the kitchen—rattling dishes 
and slamming the stove door, no doubt, 
and singing the while—and he was lonely! 
In his poetry she saw sadness and deep 
concern and above all a maddening love 
and the cry of his starved, starved heart! 
She acted with the thought of him fore- 
most in her mind, and the audience 
sat enraptured with the spell of her 
acting and her singing. Her manager 
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thought he beheld her at her best. 
Afterward, during the quiet hours, she 
wrote her lover a dainty little note, 
stating the date her show was billed for 
his capital city these verses attached 
thereto: 
“ Back to the high hills, the wild hills, 
I’m going; 
Back to the one who is waiting for me; 
Back to the land where sweet winds 
Are blowing, 
Because of the charm and the spell 
I’m returning 
Where boundless creation caresses the 
skies, 
Where life in its infinite communion, 
Now yearning. 
Bids me be true to the love in his eyes!’ 
In a proscenium box, with his kins- 
women, that night, coolly, superbly man- 
ful in the apparel of the mountaineer, 
a wild light in his eyes, more handsome 
because of contrast, Calvin sat, every- 
thing out of mind save one grand woman 
on the stage. And she, in turn, forgot 
the audience, sang and acted but to him. 
And just at the conclusion of the play, 
when with thrilling appeal she should 
have spoken to her poet lover, the hero 
of the play, she half turned, leaving him 
out of it, to her lover in the box, eyes 
for him alone. Then, in passionate 
appeal, she cried: 
“Actions, human actions, are the 
eternal objects of the Muse!” 
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How it happened was never known— 
how the vast audicnce knew that she 
was a product of the hills and that 
throughout the evening she had been 
playing to a cowboy lover—how, as 
handily as he handled bronchos in the 
corral at home, Calvin leaped the foot- 
lights—doing that which she meant he 
should do, answering the power of her 
heart—and, towering above the hero 
of the play, he stretched his arms to- 
ward her as he spoke clear and musically: 

“ Nell, my emotions, rije, 

Resolve in pain, 
Calling you back to love and life 
And home again.” 

And then, to keep the silence, Nellie 
raised a warning little hand toward the 
audience and the wings and smiling her 
sweetest smile she almost sang in her 
strong soprano voice, thrilling because of 
her emotions and the richness of the 
scene: 

““ Back to the high hills, the wild hills, 

I’m going: 

Back to the one 

She could not finish the stanza. In 
each woman’s life there comes a time 
when speech forsakes her—when her 
heart surrenders to the man she loves, 
asking for his embrace. With a pas- 
sionate clasp her mountain lover plucked 
the sentence from her lips and, amid 
wild acclaim, the curtain slowly fell. 
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The Serenading Bandit. 


by Baker B. Hoskins, Jr. 


Donna Senora Flores called in closer 
her struggling line of vaqueros. There 
were six of them, wiry fellows with 
black mustachios and wearing big, 
faded sombreros. Despite the distance 
their little mustangs had traveled, they 
were still prancing. Behind them the 
little mountain village of Palmito was 
twenty-five miles away. 

A few low-spoken words from Senora 
to the leader made known to him her 
fears, and Manuel, always erect in his 
silver-trapped saddle, removed his som- 
brero and bowed low. “I lay me at 
the Senora’s feet—while there’s breath 
in the body of Manuel, no harm shall 
happen to senorita Eleanor, the fairest 
flower of our pleasant land.” 

Thus spoke Manuel re-assuringly. To 
his men he said: ‘Hombres, our lady 
fears the notorious Bebian is in the 
mountains—she was warned so and it 
is well that we keep on the lookout!” 

“Viva la Senora—death to Bebian!”’ 
the men shouted, displaying their guns 
and riding very alertly. 

The mother reined her mustang close 
in to the one her daughter was riding. 
“T knew it was not well we should do 
it,” she chided herself. ‘For look! it is 
is now almost night and the hacienda 
is six miles away. But forced I was to 
show your wedding finery to our dear 
amigo Lucila. Carazon, how she envies 
you! The senoritas of the whole state, 
how they envy you, the lucky one! 
How your coming wedding with the 
distinguished Don Carlos is the gossip!” 

But the girl sat silent. She was 
interested and had shown no enthusiasm 
in the purchase of the finery. The 
nuptials with Don Carlos were not to 
her liking nor of her making and it was 
under maternal duress that she gave 
her consent. 

She roused herself and spoke: “This 
Bebian of whom you spoke, what kind 
of a man is he?” 

“A very wicked man, though shrewd; 


cunning as a fox, Carissima, a smug- 
gler, a bandit, a man upon whose head 
a reward of one thousand pesos is 
offered by two countries and yet rurales 
cannot or fear to take him!’’ 

“Bravo!” cried the girl, interestedly, 
“‘T should like to know so brave a man! 
How different he must be from the man 
you chose to be my husband!” 

“You wicked and unfaithful child,” 
scolded the mother. 

At this juncture the riders drew in 
closer for the road was narrowing and 
soon entered a canyon through which 
it ran for a distance. Here, if any- 
where, the bandits would make their 
appearance. The men made a great 
display of their weapons and in another 
instant had occasion to use them. 
Seemingly from the _ perpendicular 
sides of the canyon ahead of them, 
swarmed men riding wiry little mus- 
tangs, sure-footed and accustomed to 
such rough climbing. The canyon was 
alive with horsemen, both in front and 
in the rear. 

A few wild shots were fired by Senora 
Flores’ men and then, with all their 
pomposity gone, they were ready to 
surrender to the men who had sur- 
rounded them. These men were not 
bad looking fellows. They wore close- 
fittting buckskin breeches and jaunty, 
short jackets muchly _ bespangled. 
Their sombreros were wide and heavily 
braided with gold and silver tinseling. 

Their capitan rode forward, reining 
his prancing} mustang up so sharply 
as to set him upon his haunches. There 
was a jingle of silver on dress and sad- 
dle-trappings. His sombrero was re- 
moved and he made a sweeping bow. 
“TI lay me at the Senora’s feet—Buenos 
dias!”’ 

The salute was returned. Senora 
Flores was cold and somewhat alarmed; 
Senorita Eleanor equally frightened but 
more curious. 
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‘Don Carlos, he did not return with 
you?” the man queried. 

But for his quiet, unaggressive de- 
meanor, the women would have been 
badly frightened and as it was, Senora 
Flores cast apprehensive glances at 
the pack-horse. The vaqueros stood 
about in scared silence. Something 
about this little capitan quelled them. 

“No,” was the reply to his inquiry. 

“We will see him later,” the man 
mused apparently not at all put out at 
not meeting him with the little caval- 
sade. Then addressing the Senora di- 
rectly, he said: “In the hills it has rained 

the Senora at her ford cannot cross.” 

“The ford we cannot cross! Why 
why, we cannot the night spend in the 
mountains! The hacienda we must 
reach!” 

The capitan was silent. He was not 
a man who argued unnecessarily. His 
mustang audibly champed his bits, 
while the rider sat in the saddle easily, 
looking youthful and debonair. His 
eyes lingered in admiration on the dark, 
dreamy-eyed Eleanor, who _half-veiled 
her eyes with long silken lashes under 
his penetrating glance. 

The girl’s voice roused him: ‘ What 
shall we do, Senor Capitan?’ Her 
voice was low and musical and when 
she spoke there came flashes from 
pearly teeth. The mother looked re- 
bukingly at her froward daughter. 

“A bridge we sometimes use—a few 
miles farther it is, but the Senora can 
cross tonight if she wishes; her humble 
servant will guide the way to it.” 

“We cannot trust ourselves to a 
stranger—,’’ Senora Flores began, for- 
getting the situation, but the youthful 
capitan’s laugh interrupted her. 

“A prisoner the Senora is if we wish 
it that way.” 

Chagrined though she was, she knew 
this to be true, and she felt not at all 
assured as she said, “Then we trust 
ourselves to the honor of the Capitan; 
lead forward.” 

Here she used discretion, speaking 
in a soft, infatuating voice. 

The capitan turned and issued orders 
and in a short time they were picking 
their way over the rough trail which 
led up and away from the canyon. It 
wasgan unfamiliar trail and Senora 
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Flores traveled it with grave misgivings 
for the safety of herself and her daughter. 

Whatever had been the capitan’s 
object in capturing the party was either 
put aside or postponed. Once, when 
opportunity presented itself, he rode 
close to the girl and whispered: “‘ Your 
letter it I received—your humble ser- 
vant I am!” 

The startled girl shrank back at his 
words—she had written no letter. 
Presently she ventured to look at the 
handsome stranger; black curly hair, 
clear complexioned and with thin, 
twisted mustachios which gave to his 
face a habitual smile. Handsome, she 
thought him. 

The bridge to which the capitan 
referred was only two large trunks of 
trees which spanned the narrow can- 
yon in a wild and hidden section. On 
the brink of the canyon they paused 
and could hear the angry rushing, 
roaring of the turgid water which was 
a headrise from the hills. 

At a word from the capitan his men 
dismounted and led their horses across. 
The little animals were trained to this 
and took to the logs nimble-footed. 
But when it came to the other horses, 
there was no getting them across. 

The capitan presented the solution 
clearly. 

“Our caballos the senora and senorita 
may have; the hacienda is not far. At 
the ford, manana, the hombres may 
cross.” Then the capitan led his pony 
to the logs and gave him an affectionate 
slap. Nimbly and sure-footed the mus- 
tang took his way quickly over. Turn- 
ing with head bared, the leader ad- 
dressed the women: 

“Tf the Senora will permit, her humble 
servant will assist her to cross.”’ 

Senora Flores’ lips set as if she was 
racing to her doom, then she turned 
to her retainers, saying: “All of you, 
except two, who will remain and guard 
the mustangs, will cross over and 
accompany us. You will walk to the 
rancho.” 

Turning to the capitan, she remarked 
diplomatically: “The capitan is a gallant 
senor; I will follow,” and refusing his 
proffered hand, she slowly made her 
way across. When it came the girl’s 
turn to cross, she dropped her eyes 
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under the man’s penetrating gaze. She 
placed her hand in his, at his suggestion, 
and he led her forward. His hand was 
firm, soft and warm. 

“The wish of the Senorita I will carry 
out,”’ he whispered to the puzzled girl. 
She thrilled at the sound of his voice 
but was mystified at his words. She 
had expressed no wish to see him. 


The light grew dark among the 
scraggy hills and the stars began to 


sentinel the heavens, yet the man and 
and his men picked their way unhesi- 


tatingly. Presently the lights of the 
hacienda on a distant promontory be- 
vame visible and the weary women 


were glad. 
“The honor and courtesy of this pro- 
tection we owe to whom?” she asked, 


when they were upon the premises 
of Senora Flores. 
“Senora, your humble servant is 


Bebian—sometimes unjustly called the 
bandit.” The name was spoken proud- 
ly and the man watched her defiantly. 


A startled exclamation escaped the 
woman, for the kindness of the man 
had in a measure allayed her fears, 


but now her mind was greatly perturbed 


and she tried to stand between her 
daughter and the man. The girl had 


given vent to a cry of astonishment. 

Bowing with grace, Bebian retired, 
but speaking this, before he left: “A 
man’s reputation oftimes outdoes his 
deeds and a good man is often maligned 
by his enemies!” 

That night, when the moonbeams 
fell upon the orange trees beneath 
Eleanor’s window, Bebian appeared in 
the role of serenader and Eleanor was 
awakened from dreams in which hand- 
some bandits figured and strange letters 
were written, to hear an amorous voice 
pleading with her in song. 

Infatuated, the girl was drawn to 
the barred window. Already she had 
associated the voice with the knight 
of the day’s adventure. Enraptured, 
she listened to the words of love which 
came from a heart but recently pierced. 
Something within her stirred in response 
and she quickly she thrust a dainty 
little hand through the bars and re- 
leased a tiny lace handkerchief which 
fell at the singer’s feet. This was a 
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reply to his song—a silent message 
to the bold lover. 


The senora, hearing the serenade, and 


divining its origin, caused servants to 
move about the hacienda and lights 
to be lighted. Then Bebian regretfully 
went away. 

On the morrow the irate mother 
stormed at her wilful daughter—de- 


picted the evil and violence of the bandit 
leader and ended by telling of the virtue 
and goodness of Don Carlos. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, when speaking 
of Bebian, “He is the wretch who 
murdered the Donna Felicia and stole 
her jewelry. Two countries holds ‘a 
reward over his head!” 

The memory of her mother’s words 
were still rankling in the girl’s mind 
when she heard hoof-beats on the hard 


roadway which ran in front of the 
hacienda. A mustang with more life 
in him she had never before seen—a 


rider who rode with more skill and daring 
she did not believe existed. His saddle 
glittered and jingled with silver trap- 
pings and his spurs were works of art. 
His purple sombrero sat far back upon 
his black head and a smile of uncon- 
cern at the mustang’s antics played 
upon his lips. 

Back and forth in front of the hacienda 
he rode, his mustang dancing and 
prancing, while his dark eyes watched 
eagerly for the lady of his love. When 
at last he was rewarded with a glimpse 
of her, he waved his hand, in which 
was a tiny white something. The girl 
recognized her handkerchief. 

Came again the dashing caballero 
and this time after his ride he dismounted 
and entered, requesting an interview 
with the Senora. He was shown into 
the hall and presently the Senora en- 
tered, offering in return to his warm 
salute, a cold “Buenos dias!’ followed 
by, ‘“‘The senor was kind in befriending 
us, but he should not so far presume 
as to call upon us.” 

The smile left Don Bebian’s hand- 
some face and he became courteously 
grave; “I lay me at the Senora’s feet— 
your humble servant has come to ask 
the honored permission to address your 
fair daughter, Eleanor—may the Virgin 
bless her.” 
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Nothing he could have spoken would 
have startled or angered the Senora 
more. When she was able to speak, 
she arose indignantly and, giving him 
look for look, she exclaimed: ‘ Does 
the capitan forget himself or is it no 
better he knows? The house of Flores 
mates only with its peers! The hand 
of Eleanor is_' promised to the 
honorable and distinguished Don Carlos. 

“‘A bandit, a murderer and a fugitive 
who has a reward of a thousand pesos 
upon his head does an insulting thing 
when he asks so great an honor.” 

Here the Senora’s voice almost died 
away, so great was her anger. 

A smile, a malicious smile, came and 
played about the chieftain’s lips. ‘“‘The 
marriage—when does it be celebrated?” 
he asked with apparent resignation. 

“From today, two weeks,” the Senora 
replied. 

“Tt is bueno, but remember, Senora, 
the blood of caballeros is that of Bebian, 
bandit though he is called, and maybe 
all things said of him are not true. 
For instance, if so great a murderer 
he was, his men could destroy this 
hacienda in a day but such a crime 
he would not stoop to.”’ Then with a 
sweeping bow he turned and walked 
quickly away and out the gate where 
his mustang awaited him. With a 
spring, he was in the saddle and in an 
instant the handsome little fellow was 
gone. 

From her window the girl witnessed 
his act, and watched him, a figure of 
ease and poise, and she compared him 
with Don Carlos and Don Carlos suffered 
by the comparison. 

Day by day the capitan continued to 
ride up and down the driveway exhibit- 
ing his superb horsemanship and night 
after night he came and standing under 
the window of the senorita told his love 
in songs. 

His pleadings were re-enforced by 
sympathetic skies and soft zephyrs. 
The Senora in wrath sent and told him 
she would have her men run him off the 
place if he did not leave at once. His 
reply was that it was hardly probable 
her men would molest a man whom 
Mexico feared, and so night after night 
he continued to come. 

Against the marriage with Don Carlos 
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Eleanor in her heart rebelled but her 
obdurate mother would have none of 
it so arrangements were consummated. 

Under her grief the senorita could not 
have stood up but for the comfort she 
derived from the sight of the little capitan 
riding gayly by and from the cheer his 
songs gave to her. In his songs he told 
her of the freedom of the life he lived— 
of boundless plains and mountain wilds 
of enchanting fandangos with music 
that thrilled the soul and of servants 
to serve every wish, and of love which 
grew greater and more consuming day 
by day. 

The Senora in a defiant rage sent for 
Manuel and ordered him to eall his men 
together and run off the offensive in- 
truder. 

Puffed up and important Manuel 
went forward to execute the order. 
The little squad spread across the road 
as the capitan came forward but quickly 
divided as the smiling little fellow showed 
his intention of riding over one of the 
men who blocked his path. Manuel 
then spoke; “Riding here you must 
stop, the command of our Senora it 
is!”’ 

“T take commands from no one and 
if you peons get troublesome come 
my men will and shoot every dog of 
you!”’ 

There was venom in the black, snake- 
like eyes, yet he was smiling with his 
lips and Manuel returned to the Senora 
with the message. From her barred 
window Eleanor had witnessed the scene 
and she softly cried “Bravo!” as she 
clapped her hands in admiration of the 
capitan’s courage. 

Night after night the serenading lover 
continued to come and it was but a 
short time until open rebellion on 
Eleanor’s part was threatened for she 
was under his spell, but the mother’s 
will and force suppressed it. 

The proverbial last straw broke and 
Eleanor vowed she would not marry 
Don Carlos. To counteract this the 
mother threatened to put the girl in 
the dungeon, which at this time was used 
asa wine cellar. Again the girl sucumb- 
ed to her mother’s duress. 

The bold singing capitan continued 
to deliver his messages—messages which 
at one moment caused the girl’s hear 
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to dance with joy and again to sink into 
deep despondency. Then on the eve 
of her marriage he came and told her not 
to lose heart for at the last moment he 
would snatch her from Don Carlos. 

Came the fateful day and the more 
fateful hour and the bride in sheer and 
shimmering stuffs, and in whose eyes 
there was a half-defiant half-apprehen- 
sive look, was ushered into the room 
where were Don Carlos and his friends. 
The Don, awkward and bungling as ever, 
rose and kissed the girl. Then came the 
little capitan dressed in a purple jacket 
and new breeches. With him came a 
few of his men, their buckskin clothes in 
rough contrast with the wedding finery. 
At the sight of this notorious, unbidden 
guest Don Carlos and his friends became 
alarmed. 

“T lay me at the Senora’s feet,” 
the capitan began cheerily, addressing 
the indignant Senora Flores, “and to 
all the happy guests present, buenos 
dias! I come, Senora Flores, to correct 
a mistake under which you are. While 
true it is Bebian I am, and a bandit 
I’m often called, yet untrue it is that 
I am the man the state wants for the 
murder of Donna Felicia, and truer 
still it is that Don Carlos is unfit to be 
the husband of one so fair as Senorita 
Eleanor!”’ 

Don Carlos, his face puffed and dark, 
attempted to rise and face the speaker 
but with a wave of the hand he was 
motioned back while the capitan con- 
tinued; ‘‘For on the evening I first met 
you I had received a letter from a lady 
imploring me to deliver her from the 
clutches of Don Carlos. When I ap- 
proached you I thought I was serving 
the lady who wrote the note.” 

“Tt is a lie—it is a lie!” screamed Don 
Carlos, shaking a trembling hand at 
the bandit. 

The capitan brushed aside his protests. 
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“Munos,” he said, “who was it you saw 
murder the Donna Felicia?’ 

“Don Carlos it was, my Capitan— 
before the court I'll swear to it. He 
took her jewels, too, and his avaricious 
hand snatched a crucifix with opal settings 
from her throat and he also took her 
ring, one which had been worn by her 
late lamented father—a ring with a 
tiger’s eye in it.” 

Unconsciously Don Carlos held out 
his hand on which was seen a ring set 
with a tiger’s eye. He was almost black 
in the face and his words stuck in his 
mouth as he tried to speak. 

Eleanor snatched a crucifix from her 
throat and threw it at the feet of Don 
Carlos. 

Those present, the friends and rela- 
tives alike, were dumb. Then with an 
exclamation which resembled the cry 
of freedom uttered by a bird just liberated 
from its cage Senorita Eleanor flung her- 
self at the feet of her benefactor. 

““My liberator—my savior!” she cried. 
“From worse than death you have res- 
cued me, my Bebian.”’ 

The capitan stooped and raised her 
to her feet—then placed his arms about 
her. 

“Bring the priest,” 
Munos. 

With a graceful wave of the hand to 
the assembly and with a pleasant ‘hasta 
la vista’—until we meet again, he was 
off and the bride to be was with him 
leaving an awestruck, gaping crowd. 
A clatter of hoofs and the prancing 
mustangs were away—away where Senor- 
ita Eleanor would taste the life of the 
boundless plains of which the bandit had 
sung. 

Of course, in due time, Don Carlos 
was tried and of course it was easy for 
him to prove not guilty. Shortly after 
his trial the reward for Bebian the bandit 
reached the 5,000 pesos mark, one half 
of which was contributed by Don Carlos. 


he said aside to 
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The Breach of Faith. 


By Will T. Ham. 


Ike Norton kicked his mule savagely 
on the ribs. The animal, _ bestirring 
himself, trotted a few steps. Then Ike 
reined him in again, with a muttered 
curse. He was in very bad humor. 

His ill-temper seemed in accord with 
the weather. From a sky so blue that 
it became tiresome, with never a hint of 
a shade-bringing cloud, the sun shone 
hotly down upon the red dust in the 
road, which rose in choking clouds as the 
mule plodded sullenly along—and settled 
again, part of it, layer upon layer, on 
Ike till his own mother would not have 
recognized him, as her son. No whisper 
of a breeze stirred the tall pines by the 
roadside, their native color hidden by 
a selfsame coat of copper red. Now and 
then the mule angrily champed his bit 
and tossed his head to rid himself of 
the horseflies that disturbed him, and 
that seemed to be the only things willing 
to move on that hot summer afternoon. 

But the heat and dust mattered very 
little to Ike Norton. One hand mechani- 
cally holding the bridle, the other rest- 
ing on his holster, he stared ahead of 
him blankly, only bestirring himself at 
times to kick the mule. The weather 
was the least of his troubles—and the 
bigger ones occupied him now. Six 
months before he had left his claim in 
the foothills intending to return in a 
month at the most. Jim Linden, his 
partner, remained on the claim to attend 
to things while he was away. After 
Ike had come about a day’s ride he sud- 
denly found that he had left behind some 
of the very papers he would need on 
his trip and was compelled to go back 
for them. When he reached the claim 
he found his partner gone and with him 
the gold dust and the stuff from the 
sluice boxes. Incidentally, enough pro- 
visions for a good journey had disap- 
peared too. 


Ike, wondering what sudden thing 
could have called his partner away in 
such fashion, waited two days for him 
to come back. Then it dawned upon 
him—first a suspicion cast away with 
shame, then a certainty—that Jim had 
pulled out and left him in the lurch. 
He thought of trailing him. Jim had 
too much of a start, and besides, Ike 
decided he would not want to soil his 
hands on such a scoundrel. For to be 
false to one’s partner was the most des- 
picable crime of the mountains, and to 
accuse one of that was as bad as accusing 
him of murder, and more to be resented. 

Finally in a blind rage of disappoint- 
ment Ike made up his mind he would 
go to the valleys anyway. To stay in 
the place after such a desertion would 
be maddening. He would go away for 
a time and then come back and work 
the claim. So Ike Norton nailed the 
door of his cabin, got on his mule and 
set forth a second time for the lower 
country. 

He was only now returning, six months 
later. His business had taken longer 
than he had expected. There was so 
much red tape about city life. And for- 
getting Jim’s treachery had not been 
sasy. As the last resort Ike had gone 
on a series of sprees; these emptied. his 
wallet and further delayed matters, 
but yet did not serve his purpose. For 
Ike and Jim had worked and lived to- 
gether in a man to man companionship 
the memory of which it was hard to 
put away. At times Ike decided it 
was all a bad dream or the result of too 
many glasses at Tiny Tim’s, but when he 
came to himself he saw the bare, naked 
fact. He had been done to a turn by 
his partner, the man he had trusted. 

In spite of the fact that this was half 
a year ago and he thought he had 
thrashed it all out before, Ike went over 
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everything again as the mule stumbled 
slowly along. One who lives in the hum 
and bustle of the city may find forget- 
fulness among other surroundings and 
friends, but the man whose home is in 
the solitudes makes few friends and must 
needs be a great deal alone with his 
thoughts. It seemed to lke as the road- 
way became more and more familiar, 
that every tree-guidepost standing out 
clear and lonely suggested desertion. 
Once as he stared at the circling clouds 
of dust, he seemed to see Jim Linden’s 
face, creased with wrinkles, outlined 
against the dark green background, with 
those frank grey eyes looking at him. 
When Ike thought of that fearless face, 
as it had been in the days before, he 
doubted his own sanity. 

Another thing that contributed to 
Ike’s unrest of mind was the vague fear 
that the claim had been jumped in his 
absence, as the time for assessment work 
had been up a month since. He won- 
dered if the land officer had been around, 
taking note of claim expirations. He 
had expected to be back in plenty of 
time. If Jim only had not——! Ike 
opened his mouth and shut it again 
with a snap. He silently made up his 
mind that there would be trouble for 
any one on his claim, in spite of the law. 
He hadn’t much to lose—now—and he 
was just in the mood for shooting. He 
pictured to himself the scene as he 
should come over the Westlake ridge 
and down the mountain side where his 
claim lay. Perhaps everything would 
be quiet and the door would be nailed. 
He expected to have a hard time taking 
out those nails as he had been in a savage 
mood when he put them in. But per- 
haps there would be smoke coming out 
of the little stone chimney, and the door 
would be open. Ike took out his Colt’s 
and looked at it carefully. 

Just as the sun, blood red from the 
forest-fires in the mountains, was touch- 
ing the tops of the distant blue-black 
peaks of the Nevadas, Ike Norton passed 
over the ridge and down into the West- 
lake canyon. He noted idly that the 
opposite hillside had been recently burnt, 
and was dead and deserted looking, with 
the notched backbones of the pines 
sticking up here and there. A turn or 


two more and he would be able to see 
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Would he also be able to 
go down and peacefully enter into it? 


his cabin. 


The mule clattered around the last 
bend, sensing from his master’s alertness 
that the end of the trip was near. The 
clearing, the pile of sluice boxes, and the 
xabin came into sight. Nothing seemed 
changed. Now and then Ike’s eye was 
caught by the water in the creek as it 
reflected the dying sun. But suddenly 
Ike put his hand to his face so that he 
might see more easily. His lips came 
together in a thin, straight line, and two 
deep furrows appeared above the bridge 
of his nose. For there was smoke com- 
ing out of the cabin chimney. 

Ike pulled his mule up and hesitated 
a moment, wondering whether it would 
be better to go right down and face the 
intruder, or wait till after dark. Indian 
prudence prevailed and the man led his 
animal into the forest of pines by the 
side of the road and tethered him there. 
Then he stretched himself on the pine- 
needles to wait for darkness. 

When the swift mountain twilight had 
enveloped everything, Ike rose and made 
his way out to the road again. A light 
shone in the cabin window and out the 
wide open door, but no .one was to be 
seen. Tightening his belt and pulling 
his hat lower over his eyes, Ike went by 
a short cut to the clearing. When he 
reached it he took his gun out of his 
holster, and with the cat-like tread of 
the Indian, walked up to the window and 
looked in. 

A man was standing in front of the 
fire, frying something. It smelt like 
ham. On the table was a pile of buck- 
wheat cakes. The old block stools were 
in the same places, the same posters on 
the walls. Everything was as before. 
But the man—— 

Suddenly he turned toward the table, 
and Ike muttered an oath of surprise, 
at the same time almost letting his gun 
drop from his hand. With a snarl of 
rage he turned from the window. Treach- 
ery added to treachery So this 
was the mau who had jumped their 
claim—not content with half of it. 
Clever indeed! For the man inside was 
Jim Linden. 

Gun in hand Ike stalked in at the open 
doorway. Jim, who was bending over 
the fireplace, turned toward the door 
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when he heard the footsteps but started 
back in surprise, as he recognized his 
former partner. Recovering himself he 
opened his mouth as if to speak, and took 
a step forward, hand outstretched. 

“Stop there!’’—Ike spoke in a clear, 
hard voice. “Fine evenin’, ain’t it? 
Glad to see yer a-makin’ yourself to 
home. Hate t’ bother yu.”” Ike smiled 
a grim, sarcastic smile. ‘‘But I guess 
our business ain’t goin’ to take long.”’ 
He fingered the gun carelessly. 

“No, I guess I can git away with most 
of th’ talkin,’”’ as Jim openmouthed 
with amazement, attempted to speak. 
“That is, me an’ my frien’ here,’”’ nodding 
at the revolver. “But before he begins 
to shout I want t’ tell yer what I think 
o’ such a sneak as you.” 

“What th’ devil—’ Jim managed to 
get in. 

“QO, yes, certs, I’ll give yer time t’ 
t’row yer ropes afore yu’ hand in yer 
checks. But wait till I finish what I 
got t’ say. ’Nd don’t, don’t int’rupt. 
My little frien’ gets kin’ o’ res’less.”’ 
His hand shook as he spoke. 

“Onct I thought you was square. I 
thought y’ was a white man. But 
damned if I know a Digger what would 
do such a low down trick as you done 


me. First yer swipe th’ dust, and now 
y’are after hookin’ th’ whole claim. 


Nothin’ hoggish about yer, now, is there? 
His gaze wandered round the room. 

Slightly recovered from his astonish- 
ment, regardless of the revolver, Jim 
burst forth— 

“For God’s sake, Ike, what d’ you 
mean? Why th’ devil don’t you say 
what y’re talkin’ about?” 

“Ho—playin’ innercent!’’ jeered Ike 
in a high mocking laugh. Then chang- 
ing his tone, “Hang it, man, don’t make 
me think y’re any worse ’n what I think 
now. I hate t’ soil this gun on you as 
it is. I wa’n’t goin’ t’ do nothin’ wild 
when y’ run off with th’ bags, but when 
you comes back and tries t’ hog th’ whole 
damn claim, I don’t stand for it. That’s 
all I got t’ say, now, you say yer p’rars 
and be kind o’ spry. I’m _ hungry.” 

“Tke, there’s a big mistake somewhere. 
If y’say I run off with th’ slag, an’ am 
tryin’ t’ jump th’ claim, yer a liar. 
Shoot away.” 
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“Tf y’wants t’ take up yer p’rar time 
callin’ me names—let ’er rip. Guess 
I can stand it.” Ike dropped his gun 
to his side and walked toward the table. 
Seating himself on a stool he began 
munching on the buckwheat cakes. He 
looked at Jim with a sort of quizzical 
air as if wondering what such a one could 
say for himself. 

“T’d like t’ know, before yu’ use yor 
shootin’ iron, where y’u been th’ las’ 
six months. Th’ day you left for th’ 
valley I puttered around here all after- 
noon. Toward evenin’ as I was down 
by th’ left fork, I seed some damn half- 
breed of a greaser with his paws in our 
sluice boxes. I didn’ have no gun— 
n’ afore I could git at him he’d cached. 
I wus feelin’ kin’ o lonesome, n’ in need 
of some sport, so I hikes back here, gits 
a gun n’ some grub, an’ lights out after 
’m. Traced him down through old 
man Bailey’s woods an’ up Mill erick. 
Had a fight, an’ though I got him he 
cracked me one in th’ shoulder. Bled 
like hell. Thought I was all in. Old 
Jim Crowfoot come along, howsumever, 
‘nd picked me up, and I was at th’ pow- 
pow for most a moon: When I gets 
back here I finds things tore up con- 


sid’rable, door nailed, and you gone, 
devil knowed where. Was lonely as 


thunder for a spell, ’nd just when I’m 
gettin’ used to it, here you comes with 
a gun. Damned if I can make it out.” 

“Where’s th’ bags?” 

Jim went over to a corner of the room, 
pulled up two loose boards and scraped 
some loose dirt away. Then he tossed 
seven bags of gold dust on to the floor- 
ing. 

“Cached ’em under there when I lit 
out after th’ half-breed. Couldn’t find 
’em?” 

Ike slowly laid the gun on the table 
and rose from the stool. He went to 
the door and looked out into the darkness, 
thumping himself on the chest. Turn- 
ing in a moment he went to Jim and held 
out his hand. They shook silently. 

“Jim,” he said, “we’re square. Pot 
me one if I’m ever such a _ bloomin’ 
idjit again. How ’bout th’ assessment 


work?” 
“Dead easy. Inspector around a 
month ago.” 


“T spec’ if that dam’ mule o’ mine is 
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as hungry as I am, he’s pretty much full yer broomsticks.”’ 
I’m goin’ up an’ git’ him.” And Ike, whistling, went up the 
“An’ I'll git some more supper. Trot hill. 


The Western Sea. 


By Ella M. Moore 


I love the sea—the shimmering sea, 

Its every mood has charms for me. 

I love to watch the waves at play 

In early light of morning grey; 

And when the sun, as night draws nigh, 
Hangs low, in jar off western sky 

No golden street in Heaven's light 
Could be more radiantly bright 

Than is the path that marks the way 
To disappearing orb of day. 

It rests me when, the day’s work o’er, 

I walk along the wave-washed shore, 
And see the billows rise and fall, 

And hear the sea gull’s plaintive call 
My presence gives them Little fear, 

For quick wings rise, with danger near. 


Sometimes as far as eye can reach, 
The only life is on the beach. 
Sometimes on rocking wave afloat, 
Is many a white sailed fishing boat; 
Or larger vessel passing by 

Leaves trail of smoke against the sky. 
Then there are days when wind and rain, 
Beat hard against my window pane, 
And angry waves, with sullen roar 
Come rushing madly to the shore. 
They curl, and break, and white caps fly 
With background of stormy sky, 
And others follow, high and grand 

To dash their foam upon the sand. 
But even so—lI love the sea, 

And think of wind-swept Galilee 
And He who walked upon the wave, 
The fearful ones to cheer and save. 
In sun or storm, O, restless sea, 

My heart goes out in love to thee, 

When I am in my land locked home, 
I miss the smell of salt sea foam— 

But happy is the memory 

Of days I spent beside the sea, 
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The Artifices of Alesia. 


By Lannie Haynes Martin. 


I was sitting on a log. The woods 
were all around me and at my feet 


gurgled a tiny stream. It was one of 
those confidence-compelling brooks, with 
a quiet insistence about it, making its 
presence felt without disturbing one 

like a sympathetic, tactful woman who 
will sit beside you and make your very 
soul vibrate with the consciousness of 
her accordance, and yet not embarrass 
you with expression of her approval 

expressions which sometimes require an 
answer, and are not always without a 
patronizing tone. And, though the 
brook was vocal with melodious cooings 
there was nothing patronizing about it; 
it really made me feel that it had a spirit 
insight to my profoundest feelings, and 
it harmonized entirely with my medi- 
tative mood—a mood which was quite 
common with me and one in which | 
invariably wanted to talk to something. 
At home, in my den, it was the bronze 
eagle paper-weight that listened sym- 
pathetically to my observations, and, 
if my fancy sometimes took aerial flights 
to that bird’s exclusive domain it never 
flapped its rigid wings to tell me I was 
trespassing. Neither did this treacher- 
ous brook whisper that my reasoning 
might be fallacious, and my whole 
philosophy founded on an unsubstantial 
postulate. It only murmured an in- 
sinuating and continuous sympathy 
which led me on and on until my thoughts 
flowed forth in an audible stream mak- 
ing the brook’s tones seem to lull into 
that “‘ Yes, yes” of one who listens with 
intense but repressed interest as I was 
saying: ‘I know that feminine artfulness 
is not a twentieth century evolution by 
any means. It probably antedated the 
Sirens—it has not always been put to 
Circean uses either—but in no other time 
has it ever been so universally employed, 
so unblushingly confessed, and all that 
isynow needed to make the female strate- 


gist invincible is that touch of finesse 
which will disguise dissimulation—that 
art which conceals art. But I suppose 
the sex is not capable of that. Woman 
with all her fund of pretense can not 
help calling our attention to how well 
she pretends. Perhaps in the very fail- 


ure of this finishing stroke lies man’s 
safety. 
“Even that little bundle or artifice, 


Alesia, is not so artful as she imagines. 
It is true some of her schemes were right 
clever. But then her victims have been 
so fatuous! Bah! To think men should 
be so influenced and hoodwinked by a 
mere school girl! How ingenuous of 
her to tell me about it all! How she 
has talked tennis to Frazier and dis- 
cussed coleoptera with Jenkins—how 
her pretended musical propensities cap- 
tivated Parker, and her well assumed 
enthusiasm for art ensnared St. John. 


No harm done. These callow youths 
and susceptible bachelors must make 
love to somebody—why not to her? 


Maybe she is gathering material for a 
story—maybe for reasons of art she is 
studying expressions. DaVinci, they say 
made his friends laugh and weep alter- 
nately just to paint the emotion in their 
faces—and has it not been related that 
artists some times kill their victims 
by slow tortures in order to copy their 
dying expression? And nobody imagines 
not even the victims themselves, that 
they will die for love of Alesia—although 
that young lady is a very adorable per- 
son and an artist in all she does. 

“She has told me of these conquests, 
not in any spirit of vanity, but just in 
sheer delight at the artistic manoeuvers 
with which she has accomplished it all. 
In me she finds a breadth of understand- 
ing that she knows would penetrate any 
of her deceptions and designs, conse- 
quently she is frank and confiding. She 
is a dear little thing; not such a good 
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conversationalist as her sister Kate; 
nor so witty as Mary, but—well, I guess 
she will grow to be a very sensible wo- 
man.” 

Here the utterables having been 
pretty well pronounced I found myself 
following the windings of the brook back 
the the hotel. The month I was spend- 
ing at this resort, the nearest one I could 
find to the city, was the first real rest I 
had had in years from the excitement 
and exactions of municipal affairs, and 
as yet the daily array of piazza butter- 
fiies had not been sufficiently alluring 
to tempt me from my long anticipated 
strolls in the woods; and that day I 
dreamed and dallied and reached the 
hotel barely in time to dress for dinner. 
On entering the dining room I saw that 
Alesia’s aunt, Miss Stratton, was dining 
alone, and, as an old friend of the family, 
having been a sort of beau to Alesia’s 
two older sisters, I dropped down at her 
table with the remark, “ Where is the 
butterfly tonight.”’ 

“The butterfly is trying to rehabili- 
tate her bedraggled pinions,’” replied 
the prim old lady with considerable 
gravity. “Have you not heard of my 
niece’s accident?’ And without giving 
me time to reply she went on, “Qh! 
she gave me such a fright to-day! | 
was in the midst of my afternoon nap 
when Clara, our colored maid, ran in to 
my room exclaiming, ‘O Miss Lucey, 
Miss ’Lesia’s done drownded!’ and I 
was so bewildered at being suddenly 
wakened that even the actual, animate 
Alesia appearing just then did not re- 
assure me. She was drenched and drip- 
ping from head to foot—oh, such a sight!” 

From long experience I had learned 
to let Miss Lucy tell her story in her own 
fragmentary, exclamatory manner and 
did not question her further. 

“Ah me, Alesia is such a queer child!” 
she resumed. “Sat right down on the 
floor and went into paroxysms of laugh- 
ter. Nobody knew what about. But 
she rambled out some incoherent non- 
sense about it not being ‘little birds’ 
that told secrets, and that she’d had 
her ear to the pulsing heart of nature 
—that the heart had overflowed—that 
that was why she was so drenched. Now 
what do you suppose she meant?” 

What did I suppose she meant?— 


she was hysterical probably. Or per- 
hays she was working some scheme on 
her aunt. Of course, I would have un- 
derstood perfectly if I had been there 
and heard her remarks first hand. [| 
always saw through Alesia’s wiles when 
she was fooling other people to a finish, 
but then I was a politician and accustom- 
ed to artifice. 

When Alesia did not appear for a 
couple of days it was taken as a matter 
of course that she was seriously sick. 
The bell boys were kept busy carrying 
flowers up to her apartments and Miss 
Stratton was so deluged with inquiries 
concerning her health that she had to 
have her meals served in her rooms. 
On the morning of the fourth day Miss 
Stratton came to me with a troubled look 
in her face. “ Alesia needs some fresh 
air,” she said,“‘and I can’t do a thing 
with her. There doesn’t seem to be 
anything serious the matter with her 
but she’s so quiet and unlike herself. 
She’s nervous from falling in the creek 
the other day—I know she fell in—though 
she won’t own it.’”” Then dropping her 
voice to a confidential impressiveness 
she said: “I’m afraid Alesia is getting 
neurotic! I read in a magazine article 
the other day that neurasthenics always 
read medical books and Alesia has sent 
in to the city four of five times since 
the last few days for books. She won’t 
let me see the titles of them, but they 
are great, thick, mangy looking volumes, 
not like the ones on art she’s been getting. 
and I’m sure they are medical treatises; 
and then’ she continued with decisive, 
argumentative emphasis, “‘she has been 
ransacking every newspaper she can find, 
has even had the old files from the library 
sent out, and do you know I believe 
she’s looking for some patent medicine 
advertisement! I have been trying to 
persuade her to go driving with some of 
the young men who have asked her, 
but she says they have not enough sense 
to drive a grasshopper!” 

Miss Lucy was not of the artful kind, 
else I might have thought her appealing 
to my pardonable pride in equine ac- 
complishments. 

“Would she go with me?” I asked. 

“Oh! I had not thought of that. 
Why, she would be delighted I am sure. 
You are such a splendid whip.” 
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That afternoon along the fern and 
daisy bordered drives two gaily prancing 
steeds whisked off the miles with ease, 
but not more lightly than did Alesia 
throw aside her three day’s illness and 
dejection. She was enthusiastically ap- 
preciative of everything from the gait 
of the horses to the greenery of the fields. 
Her bon mots were as delicious and as 
plentiful as my five pounds of bon-bons. 
She was radiant, artless, entrancing. 
The only effect I could see that her in- 
disposition had made was to add another 
charm—a kind of unconscious confiding- 
ness in me—a gentle, clinging dependence 
on my ideas and decisions—which to 
my mind is much more becoming than 
the wayward wilfulness which sometimes 
marked her manner. 

“Do you really think I ought to tell 
Mr. St. John I do not care for him?” 
she said with eager earnestness. 

“He seems so—so really serious you 
wouldn’t do anything to lead him to 
believe—to lead him to think that—well 
you know, to think I could care enough 
to—to marry him.” 

“What kind of a man 
marry?” I asked curiously. 

“Oh! a man who could do things,” 
with explosive emphasis on the do. 
“Not just a dabbler in art, or a narrow 
provincial professor of some old ology; 
nor a musical monohob——”’ 

“Monohob,” I interrupted 
gatively. 

“Oh, a one hobbied man,” she explain- 
ed rushing on, “and an inane, simpering 
society man who makes love to every 
girl he sees I just abominate. No. 
A woman likes a man who does not care 
for other women and just finds her to 
be the one and only. And how could a 
woman love a man just because he tells 
her she has beautiful eyes of that she 
she dances divinely? And how can a 
man love a woman just because she can 
play tennis or can rave in rehashed 
Ruskinesque rant over a picture or can 
feign a clairaudient ear for mythical 
harmonic overtones? Of course, a wo- 
man who loves a man will love the things 
he loves and it is right for him to want 
her to love them but there ought to be 
a basic individuality about a man that 
would attract a woman to the thing he 
is and not to what he does or likes.” 


would you 
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“T thought you said you liked a man 
who could do things,” I opposed with 
controversial aggressiveness, being al- 
most overcome with the profundity 
of Alesia’s philosophy. 

“Oh! I do,” she said and hastened on 
with eager illustrative argument. ‘‘ Now 
you see a man like Mr. Roosevelt does 
things; he can make things happen, bring 
things to pass; but it is what he is that 
starts the dynamo of what he does. 
Now if he were not really truly demo- 
cratic, so democratic that he was willing 
to become a policeman to dignify the 
office, willing to establish comradeship 
with the roughest of his Rough Riders 

-if he were not really at heart of the 
people, could he labor so valiantly for 
them, and stand by them in his conser- 
vation policies? Why, people are so 
taken up with the thought of the few 
actual accomplished facts that they do 
not conceive the breadth of thought 
purpose and character that it has taken 
to formulate the Rooseveltian policies!’ 

“QO! Alesia, a petticoated Portia in 
politics! I never dreamed you were in- 
terested in such things,” I exclaimed. 

“Perhaps you have never taken the 
trouble to find out what I am interested 
in,” she rather ambiguously retorted. 
“When it comes to men doing things, 


just look at what opportunities this 
Commission form of government will 
afford. Why, never since the days of 


Rome or Greece has one man had the 
opportunity to do great things for his 
fellow-man and win fame and fortune 
as this will bring to pass. A man at 
the head of public charities and sanita- 
tion could become a successful Rienzi, 
a Graccus. A commissioner of education 
could be a second Pericles in the extent 
of cultural advantages he could bring 
about, or a woman at the head of any 
of these departments could put the 
victories of Semiramis or Zenobia to 
shame—” 

“ Alesia,” I gasped “you are not think- 
ing of becoming a suffragette?”’ 

“Suffragette indeed! If men would 
rightfully use their power, if they were 
not such consummate centers of conceit, 
if they would concede a little foresight, 
insight, intuition, to us, would hearken 
to our counsels, we might still be Cor- 
nelias and inspire our sons to do the 
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deeds of the world. But what one of 
you ever in our presence mention things 
of political, civic or municipal interest 
without adopting a condescending, kin- 
dergarten air? Or else a_bantering, 
jesting attitude about the very things 
you consider of the gravest importance 
—oh! I just hate banter.”’ When 
Alesia pouted her lips she was irresistible, 
but before I could make reply she had 
shot forth a running fire of questions 
at me: “Did I intend voting for muni- 
cipal water?” “What did I think of 
the recall?” ‘Was Albach a good man 
for mayor?” and before I was aware of 
what I was doing I was expounding my 
most esoteric political beliefs and 
theories. 

I did not go back to the city, as I 
had intended, at the end of the month. 
Alesia had become so dependent on me 
for her walks, drives and outings that 
it would really have been quite heartless 
to have gone away and left her. Since 
she had shown such preference for my 
society, too, her little courts had fallen 
away one by one. St. John was the 
first to desert and had found immediate 
consolation in a bespectacled spinster 
who raved in ecstatic raptures over his 
pictures; Frazier had gone to another 
resort where tennis was more popular; 
and Professor Parker gave daily recitals 
in the music room to an initiate circle 
who were as adept as Alesia in feigning 
musical trances. 

At the end of the second month there 
was only one thing for me to think; 
Alesia loved me! I had seen it in a 
thousand little unconscious actions and 
speeches—maybe she herself was not 
conscious of it yet—this first, real, deep 
love of her heart for a man she could 
respect, admire and feel proud of—for 
all of her coquettish wiles had seemed 
to slip from her and her chief charm was 
her artless innocence. It was a grave 
responsibility I had to face. Years ago, 
I had given up all thought of marriage, 
but taking into consideration Alesia’s 
rare intelligence, her unusual beauty, 
and the fact that she quite adored me— 
what confirmed bachelor could hold out 
against that? To be sure one would 
have to give up a great deal of freedom 
and convenience, along with the single 
blessedness, but after weighing the matter 
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varefully I decided to marry Alesia, and 
as urgent business was now calling me 
back to the city I needs must tell her at 
once. Now Alesia is a very disconcert- 
ing person at times and when I began 
telling her how little by little I had come 
to see that she cared for me, she turned 
on me such a look of such wide-eyed 
astonishment that I grew somewhat con- 
fused and [stumbled right into the thing 
I was going to lead up to very adroitly. 
I asked her bluntly, baldly, to marry 
me. We were walking in the woods and 
I had no sooner made my question clear 
to her than I was filled with great alarm, 
for I remembered her aunt telling me 
how hysterically she acted just before 
she was ill, the time she fell in the water; 
how she sat on the floor and laughed so 
uncontrollably; and that is just what she 
did then—sat right down on the ground 
and fairly shrieked with laughter till 
I wrung my hands in dismay, feeling con- 
fident that having startled her by my 
abruptness, I had made her nervous 
so that she was now going to be ill. 
““Oh, what shall I do, what shall I 
dol” I cried, and then she suddenly 
stopped laughing and looked at me in 
a manner that one might eye a patient 
in a padded cell—‘Come now be a good 
girl; let’s go home,” I said coaxingly. 
“T am afraid you are going to be ill,” 
but she only answered with resumed, 
prolonged, continued laughter. 
Remembering that nervous persons 
were often best left alone awhile, I walk- 
ed away to let Alesia recover herself 
and sat disconsolate, silent, gazing into 
the brook. When I returned Alesia 
was nowhere in sight and I hastened 
back to the hotel in alarm. I was rush- 
ing up to her aunt to inquire anxiously, 
breathlessly, if Alesia had returned when 
Miss Lucy smiling and in evident high 
spirits forestalled my utterances with, 
“OQ, Mr. Reynolds, Alesia left this note 
for you. Lord Farleigh has come, and 
she has gone with him driving.”’ 
“My Dear Mr. Reynolds,’ the 
note began, “it is indeed true that 
‘feminine artfulness is not a twentieth 
century evolution, that is probably 
antedated the Sirens and that it has 
not always been put to Circean uses.’ 
No, Circe gave men the skins of 
animals but modern magic is more 
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concerned with making man shed 
his pachydermous cuticle of conceit 
and selfishness; in such cause I myself 
have sometimes labored. I have 
had an awfully nice time this sum- 
mer and have learned lots of things 
and hope the time has been equally 
‘pleasant and profitable’ for you. 
I am going to marry Lord Farleigh 


Of varied wonders. 
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in October and when I go to England 

I think I shall go in for politics— 

it’s so easy and so fascinating! 

Goodby, 

Alesia 

P. S. When you tell your secrets 

next time do not confide them to 
the “Babbling Brook!’’ 

A. 


The Rockies. 


By George Lawrence Andrews. 


Here rise snow-clad peaks sublime and high, 
God’s monuments of grandeur in this land 
Still, serene they stand, 
Ice clothed and mujfled round with bluest sky. 
This grandeur, too much for the human eye, 
Proclaims that God’s all-skilled and mighty hand 
Here wrought with greatest strength a work most grand 
In these domes that guard where our Edens lie. 
They lure us with their beauty and their gold, 
With golden fruited lands beyond their heights 
That richly glow from mountain slopes to sea. 
Like mighty warders they have stood from old, 
And still unchanged through the days and nights 
Their snow-capped summits gleam eternally. 
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Some Affinities. 
By Jessie Davies Willdy. 


“Speakin’ of being jerked clean back 
from the edge of Eternity,” says Windy 
Thompson, head cow-puncher of the Bar 
W outfit, “did I ever tell you about losin’ 
the leadin’ man in the little hangin’ 
bee I officiated at?” 

“Tt has been my luck to take some 
activities in several animated swing- 
yer-left-hand ladies and poker sets, but 
for choice, lively Spanish fandangles, 
allow me to suggestion a round dance with 
a hystericking feminine Mexican girl 
as one in which you don’t. doze by the 
fire and dream none.”’ 

Windy has traveled extensive and 
entertains us frequent, with his narra- 
tive tales; “‘ Yes,” he continues, remin- 
iscent, after he hangs his saddle blankets 
to dry and joins the gang of us holdin’ 
down the corral fence, waitin’ for supper- 
call; “yes, she was a lively little cyclone 
that musses up our dispositions and spoils 
our plans to quite an extent, once on a 
some-time. 

“Tt was down in the Pecos country, 
some time back, when I was personally 
conductin’ a searchin’ bee after a horse- 
thief, through the mesquite thickets; 
we has traversed the brush for a good 
lengthy spell, when we staggers up 
against the gent we decides off-hand is 
the puppy-traitor of the crime of kid- 
napin’ Monty’s best mount; said puppy- 
traitor is just wandering along the road, 
meek and inoffensive as you please, but 
being that we are tired out and want to 
end the chase, we decided prompt that 
he is which we want, and is merely waiting 
to be hung. 

“Maybe we was too swift on the sus- 
picion, but the boys is nervous and ob- 
streperous, having been out on the hunt 
too long, and so I couldn’t do nothin’ 
with them; they argues this way ‘ Windy 
you got us out here in the lonesome, by 
promisin’ us a hangin.’ We’ve got 
to have it. Somebody has got to be 
IT and this here, indicatin’ the suspect 


which same was a_ greaser-Mexican, 
looks about right to be jerked out of 
his misery. Here we has toiled laborious 
and faithful, Windy, and you can pro- 
duce a worthier substitute, or its this 
little greaserette for the virtuoso act.’ 

“Of course, the captiff is seared plumb 
blotchy, and he lets off a string of lingo 
that would choke an ordinary person; 
the boys mills around him muttering 
threats if he don’t confess, and he keeps 
jabberin’ back at them, and _ lookin’ 
off down the road, like he’s watchin’ 
for help. 

‘Boys,’ I implores, ‘if this here is the 
thief, why is he galloping along on foot?’ 
There being no body wantin’ to answer 
that, they don’t let on they notices 
the absence of the stolen horse. 

““* Walk up, Don Juan, Hesoos, Manuel, 
whoop-la, compadre, walk up and draw 
your allowance of rope,’ roars the boys, 
whirlin’ their ropes vigorous around the 
greaser’s head. 

“The horseless thief fades out a dull 
leather-color, and gets down on his 
knee-caps, and implores away with his 
manana gab and moans around real 
pitiful; he looks so kind of innocent that 
I feels a big sorry for him, and I argues 
strong with the boys, but they insists 
on the climax before going back to camp. 

“So, seein’ that there’s no use to 
figure on the greaser’s brilliant future 
none, the boys adjusts a neat little loop 
under the captiff’s chin, and we makes 
for a handy tree; trimmed up that way, 
he looks all the part, all right. We lopes 
over to the alamo, and throws the rope 
over a limb built for the purpose. 

“There’s a heap of tall mesquite scat- 
tered around so thick, that you can’t 
see far in any direction; we gathers a- 
round and tells the puppy-traitor if 
he will squeal on his compadres, its the 
free tariff for him. 

“You see, I thinks scarin’ him into a 
confessional will make the boys feel 
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sorter pleasant, and then if he con- 
fesses, they’d be for turnin’ him loose, 
before the damage is did. 

““Boys,’ 1 implores, ‘boys, haven’t you 
none of the condensed milk of human 
kindness about you? Think what it 
means, if you send off into Eternity a 
innocent soul, maybe; he’s young and 
tender; maybe he hasn’t had the dis- 
advantages of education, as we have had, 
and’—but they allsets upahowl. ‘Naw 
you don’t get us to relinquish up the 
leading man, in no such manner, you bet!’ 
They tells me I’ll be blubberin’ soon, and 
to shut up. ‘Get busy and preach his 
sermont before he swings off?’ roars Mon- 
ty,’ ‘you invited us to this picnic, and we 
don’t give up the prisoner for no Sun- 
day school slush?’ The boys were heap 
bravo because they had the double cinch 
on the greaser and they was threatening 
him in blood-curdlink sentences; one of 
‘em was for tearin’ him from limb to 
limb; another was telling vociferous, 
that jerking him from the noose end of 
a rope, is too much like a cradle-song 
for a fiend like that greaser; then they 
shoots wild in the air, to punctuate their 
remarks, and bucks around the areney 
like gladuators spoilin’ for the fray. 

“Give up that prisoner, with the stain 
of a most horrible act on his character? 
LORD-EE—NO; not for them unbridled 
puncherets. 

“T’m thinking its all entirely up with 
the Mexican, in spite of my best birth- 
day wishes, when there’s a terrible scream 
breaks loose through the ozone, and a 
silence deeper than a evening shadder 
lays down low on the whole bunch of 
bravo bad-men and blood-thirsty aveng- 
ers of the law. 

“The wildest pitched screams is punc- 
tuating the mesquite thicket, fast and 
plentiful, and then there busts into view 
a slim little black-eyed signoretty, comin’ 
like a smashin’ wild steer right onto our 
midst of gallant manhood, flashin’ a 
gun, and screamin’ at every jump of 
her horse. 

“Was the boys hit hard? Was they 
dumb and deaf? Was they done playin’ 
bad man and lynchers? You’d have 
thought so if you’d seen them just quoil 
down calm and quiet as dozin’ butter- 
flies; they wilts into their saddles, like 
wet rags; wet, dirty sloppy rags. 
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Ruiet? Why you could of picked up 
any number of pins, it was so plum de- 
void of disturbances. 

‘Wow! but she shore had set the wel- 
come to ringing, some; she has the black- 
est sparklers for eyes you ever saw, ex- 
cept real diamonds; she is slim and wil- 
lowish, and her cheeks burns like cactus 
blooms, and her lips is red as Injun ber- 
ries. Oh, them they shoots real 
sparks of genuine fire at the whole bunch 
of us fellows setting there on our gallant 
steeds as still as if we was marble statoots. 

“She screams rapid-fire, whoop-em- 
up, straight from the shoulder, ‘A 
Dios, me alma, Jose, Jose,’ and a lot of 
foreign, foamin’ stuff, and rode 
smash through that gang of dare-devil 
bad men, and they slinks out of her way, 
removing their respectful; 
by the prisoner, and she orders the boys 
‘You cutta dat cabresto, QUEEK’ 
pinting her gun at Monty, and he jumps 
agile, and ‘Yes ma’am, thankee,’ 
real docile, seeing as it was his horse 
we is hunting the thief of: then he stam- 
mers. ‘Was this YOUR greaser, ma’am? 
We found him aways back down the 
road, and we are saving him from 
being eat up by bob-cats, you see.’ 

“She hands Monty a look that is a 
combined-in-equal portions of rattle- 
snakes, wild-cats, and shrieking cata- 
mounts and she throws her arm around 
that trembling greaser, and there isn’t 
a warp-legged broncho buster in the lot 
that wouldn’t have give his mount, 
and all his future wages for life, just to 
have been the prisoner at the bar! 

“Pretty? Lordee, they don’t have 
‘em prettier, white or any other color; 
the boys don’t make no use whatsomever 
of their speech: they hasn’t closed their 
faces, nor said a word: they CAN’T. 

“She’s a plumb vision! a fire-sparklin’ 
angel, or something; and she handles 
her gun real familiar, too, like she would- 
n’t faint at the prospect of using it, 
neither; then Monty, the real live man- 
killer, that was, the ‘fire swallowin’ 
avenger of his wrongs, says to her, gentle 
and saddle-broke, turning the color of 
a red flannel shirt, says he, stammering 
awful, ‘Ma’am, we begs your pardon, 
and admits we is in the wrong; we al- 
ways is liable to mistakes, and we shore 
have did it in this case, hard: we thinks 


eves; 
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yer friend looks like a hoss-thief, you see; 
but it don’t now, no ma’am, and we is 
willin’ to do the right thing by yuh both, 
and we apoligizes our darndest, and 
hopes you’ll forget it; now what do we 
owe you, ma’am, for the little incon- 
venience; we are all law abidin,’ and 
friendly, as you see.’ 

‘Well, she blazes out at him that we 
will pay plenty, for the disgrace to her 
little Jose, all right, all right, and she 
lets go of a lot of stuff to the greaser, 
that we can’t decipher none; then we 
goes into our pockets, and we ante-up 
all around several times, as she’s holdin’ 
the gun in a menacin’ position, you bet. 
Then she helps the little saddle-tinted 
puppy-traitor up on the horse, behind 


her, and before we knows it she hits 
the animal a cut, and hits the sage, due 
West. 

“The boys, including me, looks after 
the fleeing couple, as long as they can 
see the outline of that little figger, riding 
like hell, her black hair tossing back in 
the lonesome breeze: for it was some 
lonesome, believe me, after that black- 
eyed little fire-snapper leaves a vacancy 
in our sentimental midst. 

“Did they get away, you say? DID 
they? Well, I just about reckon so; they 
did. 

“She was ridin’ Monty’s stole horse, 
you see, the fastest goin’ animal on the 
Pecos; any way, we didn’t foller.” 


The First California Lancers. 


Charles Elmer Jenney 


In many serried ranks, close-pressed 
They stand, lances upright, at rest; 

The sunlight shivering its beams 

Upon them in a million gleams. 

Then o’er the plains, ten thousand strong, 
In their livery green they troop along, 

As the order to march comes o’er the lea, 


From their captain, Wind, to the Filaree. 
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Four-Eagle. 


By Maurice M. Frink 


We sat around the fire in the grow- 
ing dusk of the little Agency store one 
cool September evening—Major Reed, 
the old time Indian fighter, the ‘‘ Little 
Father” as his wards affectionately 
called the Agent, old Hawk-Shield, the 
decayed warrior, and myself. There 
had been silence for some time, with 
our pipes glowing steadily, when Major 
Reed inquired, “‘ Did I ever tell you the 
story of Policeman Four-Eagle? No?’ 
and throwing another log on the fire he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
settled back in his chair while the rest 
of us prepared to listen. 

“Well, when I was post commander 
at the old Deer River Agency, spring 
of ’88, Four-Eagle was one of the men 
on the reservation police force. He 
was a fine young buck, bright and in- 
telligent, a son of old Strikes-the-Ree, 
who had been a man of considerable 
influence among his people, the Fire 
Lodges. But he ran amuck when Four- 
Eagle was quite young, and in a scrap 
with some cavalry was shot with several 
of his followers. His wife escaped to 
the Agency with her son, where she lived 


with some friendlies, until she died 
several years later. Then Four-Eagle 


was brought up by them, and so he grew 
up a friend of the whites, while all his 
blood relatives lived off in a southern 
corner of the reserve, on Stone Creek, 
and refused to ‘travel the White Man’s 
road;’ or advance any more than they 
could possibly help. When he became 
old enough he joined the police force, 
and it was then that I first met him. 
He lived in a little house at the Agency, 
and was one of the most faithful men 
on the force—he saved the Agent’s 
whole family in the outbreak of ’87, 
you know—and he had said that he was 
going east to school in a short time. 

“So Brady, who was Agent at that 
time and a great friend of his, was natur- 
ally very much surprised when one day 
Four-Eagle came to his office and said 
he wanted to give up his position as 
policeman. He gave no reason—simply 
said he wanted his promise back. Brady 





had 
made up his mind, and nothing could 
change it, so he gave back his blue coat 
with the brass buttons, and the badge 
that had been the pride of his heart, 


tried to argue with him, but he 


and went away a free man. The next 
day he rode south on his pony and 
another policeman moved into his house. 
“The next time any of us saw Four- 
Eagle was some weeks later when the 
Agent and I were down on Stone Creek. 
The people there gave us more trouble 
than any others on the reserve—and 
here we saw Four-Eagle, lying in front 
of a lodge, in blanket and beads, with 
his hair grown long, talking with a num- 
her of other men, whom we recognized 
as notorious irreconcilables. Back to 
one side sat a pretty young squaw, 
working on some moccasins. None of 
them so much as glanced at us as we 
rode past, but soon I looked back and 
saw Four-Eagle gazing after us, silent 
and pensive, We were at a loss to 
account for his backsliding, but at the 
Agency we learned that he had married 
Calls-the-Dawn, a girl who lived among 
the renegades at Stone Creek, and who 
accepted him only on condition that he 
leave the Agency and the police force, 
abandon his idea of going to the white- 
man’s school and live with her people 
at Stone Creek. I guess he loved her 
pretty well, and so that was why he had 
gone back on us at the Agency. 
“Well, things went on that way all 


summer. Four-Eagle never came _ to 
the Agency—not even for his rations, 


and we never heard of him any more. 
There had been some whisperings in 
trouble brewing on Stone Creek, but 
a visit there early in September found 
everything apparently peaceful. 
“One day | was in my office at the 
post, a quarter of a mile from the Agency, 
when a soldier rushed in and said that 
an Indian was signalling from Round 
hurried 
out, and there, on top of a hill half a 
mile away, stood an Indian, his white 
bead vest showing up plain against the 


Hill, just across the river. | 
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dark blanket. I ran on top of my build- 
ing and waved back an answer. Then 
the Indian went rapidly through an 
elaborate series of motions with the 
blanket, which would have made you 
think he had gone crazy, but to me he 
plain as day, ‘Medicine Owl, with war- 
riors like the grass, ponies and guns, 
is leaving the reserve for the Bear Shoul- 
der Hills. I will try to hold them at 
Porcupine Pass, hurry up!’ 

“I didn’t stop to answer back, and he 
wouldn’t have seen if I had, for he leaped 
his pony and disappeared over the hill, 
just as I leaped to the ground where the 
trumpeter was waiting for me, and in 
a moment the clear notes of his bugle 
rang out, and pandemonium broke loose 
in the little fort. But in a little time 
the big gates swung open and I cantered 
out at the head of a long line of the best 
soldiers and the best fighters on the 
plains. We splashed across Deer River, 
trotted up the bank, and then, as the 
bugle sounded the ‘gallop’ we started 
on our ride of thirty miles to Porcupine 
Pass, through which Medicine Owl must 
go, on his way to the Bear Shoulder 
Hills. 

“Now Medicine Owl was one of those 
Stone Creek renegades, and we had fear- 
ed trouble from him for a long time, but 
had never dreamed that he had so many 
followers, or that he could plan to 
leave the reservation without discovery. 
Then, too, there was Four-Eagle; we 
certainly had not thought that he would 
backslide to the extent of becoming a 
hostile, but here he was, leaving the 
reserve with Medicine Owl, and in all 
probability ready to fire on the flag 
to defend which he had once fired on 
his own people, and ready to kill us 
who had once been his friends. 

As we loped steadily across the plains, 
Brady, the Agent, come up alongside 
of me and asked if I knew the Indian 
who had warned us, saying that he could 
not find out who he was, but hoped he 
could hold the hostiles until we could 
reach them. He would be able to make 
better speed alone than a troop of caval- 
ry, and on him depended whether they 
got through or not, for the Pass was a 
place in the perpendicular walls of 
rock where the trail went through a 
narrow chasm, the only one for forty 


miles either way, not so narrow but 
that we had fears of one man being able 
to hold it against many. If the In- 
dians should get through—we shuddered 
for the unsuspecting settlers in the Bear 
Shoulder Hills, saw in our minds muti- 
lated bodies, burning homes, and exult- 
ing red warriors—then dug in our spurs, 
gritted our teeth and rode a little faster. 
The sun was nearly set when we entered 
the foothills four miles from Porcupine 
Pass. Here we halted for the first 
time, but only for a few moments, when, 
after breathing our horses and tighten- 
ing the saddles we were off again on the 
last lap of our race. Soon we came with- 
in sight of the Pass, and I could barely 
distinguish a cloud of dust that hung 
over it—the Indians had arrived, but 
what of the solitary friendly? Had he 
arrived, too, and could he hold them? 

“Tt was lucky for us that our horses 
were strong and fresh, for with the goal 
in sight the men urged them into top 
speed, and we clattered and clanked 
over the rocky trail at what must have 
been record time. Three miles, two, 
one mile, and now the cloud had changed 
from dust to smoke, and above the clatter 
of our galloping we heard the faint echo 
of shooting, knew that our unknown 
friend was there—and prayed that he 
would stay there. The trail that we 
were on ran parallel with the mountain 
wall, at right angles to that which the 
Indians had taken, and I halted my men 
just beyond a ridge of rock about a 
quarter of a mile from the Pass, while 
the Agent and I reconnoitered. There, 
as we peered over the edge of the wall, 
the whole scene was spread out before 
us and we knew the story in one glance. 

“Up behind a large rock directly in 
the center of the Pass crouched a figure 
in white bead vest, with a smoking 
rifle peeping over the top of his little 
fortress. From where we were we could 
not make out the face, but it was not 
painted and the eyes snapped fire at 
the other Indians who sat their horses 
a half mile away, evidently just driven 
back from the rock, for the space be- 
tween was badly cut and torn up 
by hoofs, and the bodies of four horses 
and three men, stripped and painted 
for war lay on the ground, showing 
how true had been the aim of the de- 
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fender. One of the fallen braves I 
recognized as the rebellious chief, Medi- 
cine Owl, but the Indians were only 
hindered and not stopped, for now we 
could see that they were spreading out 
and advancing slowly in skirmish line, 
walking crouched low beside their horses 
ready to leap upon them and charge as 
soon as they were near enough. One 
of them started singing a war song and 
the others took it up, till they were chant- 
ing it from one end of the line to the 
other, while the defender in the Pass, 
just to show that he was still there, 
began singing a Strong Heart song. 

“We knew that no one had yet seen us 
and so we waited for the charge to sur- 
prise them. Suddenly with a scattering 
volley, a rush and a whoop the Indians 
were on their horses, galloping pell- 
mell for the Pass, shooting as they 
rode, with feathers whipping and stream- 
ers waving. The figure behind the rock 
stopped singing, crouched lower, and 
I saw his gun flash once, twice, three 
times, while the rock about him was 
splintered with bullets, then I gave the 
signal to my waiting warriors. 

“Over the brow of the hill they leaped, 
a long line of blue-coated, brown-faced, 
firm-chinned soldiers, and then down 
with a clattering cheer we galloped, 
straight toward and facing the line of 
charging Indians. In an instant the 
two ranks—one of white warriors, the 
other of red—were racing full tilt for 
each other across a level stretch of smooth 
ground. QOne line had to give way— 
—and the white line didn’t. The In- 
dians just naturally seemed to break 
like a wave on a rock, dropped their 
guns, and in a moment were running 
their horses in the opposite direction for 
all they were worth. We only chased 
them a little ways, and after a few part- 
ing shots we stopped, but they didn’t 
until they reached Stone Creek, forty 
miles away. 

“We all hurried back to the Pass, 
where the unknown defender of the rock 
lay, and dismounting, Brady and I ran 
to him, lying face down behind the for- 
tification, across his now silent gun. 
As soon as I saw him so near, I recognized 
our old time policeman and almost for- 
gotten friend, Four-Eagle, who had 
joined the renegades, and was supposed 
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to be one of the hostiles just repulsed. 
As we reached him he opened his eyes 
and murmured, ‘Little Father—Short 
Spur’—his names for Brady and me. 
We each grasped a hand and knelt be- 
side him, but even then knew it was too 
late, for the front of his white bead vest 
was ‘stained red by the blood from a 
jagged wound in his breast. 

“We made him as comfortable as we 
could, gave him a drink, and then he 
said, slowly and with much effort, ‘ Litt’ 
Father, you t’ink me—Four-Eagle— 
bad Injun. T’ink me not frien’—me 
frien’ all time. Go Stone Creek ’cause 
Calls-the-Dawn—my squaw, me, what- 
you-say, love. She not good woman to 
me—two, t’ree sleep go to lodge of Med- 
‘cine Owl. One sleep ago—men go for 
Bear Shoulder Hills. Four-Eagle say, 


‘No,’ they go all same. Then me, I 
come here an’ hol’ em back. Litt’ 


Father, me, I like it much to be police- 
man again.’ 

“The Agent coughed hard, and reach- 
ing in his pocket, showed something 
from it to Four-Eagle. ‘I’ve been keep- 
ing it for you all the time,’ he said, 
now, I’ll give it back,’ and unfastening 
the bead vest he pinned the glittering 
police badge on the flannel shirt beneath. 

“*Now, you are a policeman of the 
Great White Father, and he says ‘Thank 
makes 


to Four-Eagle.’ More, he you 
First Lieutenant—like High Bear. 


Savvy?” 

‘“‘Four-Eagle was breathing hard now, 
but his eyes shone bright even through 
the mist over them, as he tried to speak. 
But his strength was gone, he fell back 
gasping, and in a few moments, while 
the troopers stood around in silent, 
bareheaded groups, his brave spirit had 
passed out.” 

There was silence in the little room for 
a short time while Hawk Shield, even 
let his pipe grow cold, and then the 
Major went on. “We buried Four- 
Eagle, there in the Porcupine Pass, 
where he had died to save the settlers 
in the Bear Shoulder Hills, and to-day 
there flutters over his grave a little flag, 
while on the white board at the head of 
the grass covered mound is painted, 
‘First Lieutenant Four-Eagle, Deer River 
Agency Policeman. Killed while on 
duty, September 10, 1888.”’ 
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Mucho Diabolo. 


By Vance 


“Mucho diabolo, Don Jose. Aha! Si, 
mucho diabolo!” 

I laughed. 

“Did you hear that, Bill? ‘Mucho 
diabolo,’ the guide says. Ha, ha, ha! 
Much devil, eh?” 

And | let out a laugh that rang through 
the lone jungles around us and re- 
echoing from mountain to mountain 
that surrounded the little basin we had 
samped in for the night. 

“Vm not a coward,” began Bill, my 
partner, “ but I be doggoned if I’m going 
to take any chances of sleeping in an 
old witch-looking cabin even a native 
won’t go near. There may be a devil 
in there for all I care, but I be d—— 
if I’m going to sleep in there to find out. 
I don’t mind exploring and prospecting 
this outlandish country they call Central 
America but let me sleep where the native 
does. They were here first and ought 
to know this country pretty well, and 
when they say sleep on the ground old 
Bill is going to follow suit.” 

I again questioned the guide as to 
what he thought was within the old 
cabin that stood on the side of a little 
knoll next to the range south of us 
some few hundred feet off, but little 
satisfaction could I get out of his; ex- 
cept, “Mucho diabolo.” 

He only knew the witch-looking thing, 
as Bill called it, had not been inhabited 
for close on to a century and during 
that time natives had been known to 
sleep upon its floor, but before the 
sun arose they had been roughly handled 
by some powerful thing, and in most 
cases, terribly mutilated. Not one of 
the natives had been brave enough to 
try and discover what this most-dreaded 
thing was, but always passed the cabin 
some distance away. 

The only answer he could give for 
such phenomena was his old reliable, 
“Mucho diabolo.’”’ When these natives 
cannot explain a thing they shoulder 
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it off on to the old geezer and go on 
whistling. 

“Well Bill,’ I said, after thinking it 
over some seconds, “if you are not go- 
ing to go with me I guess it’s up to me 
to tucker-it-out alone. Might as well 
die by the hands of the devil as from 
yellow fever sleeping on the ground. 
So here goes.”’ 

I got up from the camp-fire and be- 
gan to examine my old forty-five, to 
satisfy myself that each chamber of 
the cylinder was occupied. 

After telling me what a hollow-headed 
fool I was, Bill turned over and was 
soon making a hideous noise. 

The guide fell on his knees before me 
and began to mutter some sort of a 
prayer, and trying to explain something 
about the fellow he dreaded so. I be- 
gan to buckle my cartridge belt around 
me when he slowly arose and begged me 
to tie a little red sack he handed me a- 
round my neck, which he said would 
keep the devil away. Not taking the 
trouble to examine what it contained 
I did as he said, to please the poor fellow, 
then took up my blanket and made for 
the cabin. 

After having some trouble in opening 
the old door I found myself in a low, 
musty room; which looked as if it had 
not been occupied since the days of 
Noah. Itook a candle from my belt, 
lit it, and began to investigate a little. 

The floor was nothing more or less 
than logs split and laid across several 
sleepers which had once been spiked, 
but years had ate those spikes away, 
the few there had been, and now holes 
were large and plentiful. The whole 
of the cabin was, in fact, built of split 
logs stood up endways. In the north 
wall there was a hole that was meant 
for a window and an old bunk just 
under it, which of course, I marked for 
my resting place. ; 

I was soon satisfied that there was no 
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devil concealed within those walls so 
I blew out the candle and began to pre- 
pare for a good sleep. While doing so, 
I happened to look out the window 
and much to my amusement, the guide 
was building a huge camp-fire, which 
is the custom of these natives to keep 
wild animals from bothering them, and 
above all, to keep the devil away. 

My old Colts was good enough for me, 
so I stretched my wearv limbs out on 
that old bunk, wrapped my blanket 
around me and was soon lost to the 
world. 

I do not know how long I had slept, 
but it must have been after midnight, 
when I was suddenly awakened by the 
sound of something that seemed to be 
walking on the loose planks of the floor. 
I slowly and carefully reached down 
my side; the grip of my hand held tight 
the handle of my old reliable, and my 
finger encircled the trigger ready for 
action. I was not to be taken by sur- 
prise. Breathlessly I waited for, what- 
ever it was, to throw the first card. 

The noise continued at the further 
side of the room, but seemed to be more 
along the side of the wall toward the 
roof. I could not understand what it 
could be. No animal I had ever seen 
made such a noise. It walked like that 
of a man, for only the tread of two feet 
could I hear on the floor, which con- 
vinced me it was not an animal. If 
it was the devil I was going to know it. 

Slowly and carefully I drew myself 
up so I rested steady upon the elbow 
of my left arm and peered into the dark- 
ness toward the opposite side of the 
room. My eyes soon grew accustomed 
to the strain I forced upon them and 
in the further corner something stood 
erect, that seemed to be examining the 
side of the wall. And to my increased 
amazement I saw the dim form of some- 
thing crouching along the center of the 
room. 

Long experience had taught me that 
the man who leveled his gun first was 
in nine fracases out of ten the man who 
lived, so I began to elevate my old friend 
to spill lead; when suddenly I heard the 
heavy breathing of something, almost 
directly above me. I quickly looked 
up and two red eyes, as red as fire, 
stared down at me. 
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I am not afraid of one devil; but when 
it comes to an army of devils, I must 
confess, cold chills began to bother me 
a little. 

But the horrible thing of it all was, 
suddenly my blanket began to slowly 
slide from my grasp. Something was 
climbing up over the foot of my bunk. 
I turned my head quickly and two more 
red eyes stared down upon me—direct- 
ly over me! 

The time had come for me to deliver 
my message. I set the trigger vibrating 
and my old forty-five began to warble. 

It would be impossible for me to tell 
what happened, for I do not really know 
myself. My friend had no more than 
sputtered lead when my ears registered 
the most hideous shrieks and screams 
I believe a human being ever heard. 
I felt my heart creep up into my throat, 
descend to the toes of my feet, then 
elevate back to its usual loafing place. 
And there never was such a rush, scramble 
and confusion, since a certain old man 
called Moses made his disturbance in 
the bulrushes. 

One of the devils, whatever they were, 
went directly over my head and out 
the window like a bat; while I could 
hear the cracking of bushes outside as 
they swept up the side of the mountain, 
and I know something was leaving a 
trail of blood behind. 

I got up from my bunk and looked 
out the window to see if I could discover 
what I had hit, when I saw Bill, gun in 
hand, running toward me hallooing what 
the trouble was; and the guide, after 
stirring his fire up, had lit a pitch-pine- 
knot and was following in the rear. 

I let them in, and by the light of the 
guide’s pitch-pine-knot we saw some- 
thing lying at the foot of my bunk. I 
started to stoop down to see what the 
dreadful-looking thing was, when sud- 
denly the guide caught my arm and jump- 
ed back in fright. 

“No, no! Jose! Come _ quickly! 
Come away! Halingo! Halingo!”’ 

I pushed the thing over with my foot 
and concealed the native’s fright by 
convincing him it was quite dead. 

I had never seen such an ahimal be- 
fore. It resembled a man more than 
anything else, and as Bill put it: ‘Per- 
haps it’s one of our grandfather’s cousins.” 
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It stood about five feet and belonged 
to the ape family; although, it possessed 
a more intelligently shaped head and 
looking face than an ape. They are of 
a brownish color; except their face, 
which is perfectly white. They walk 
erect on their hind feet exclusively, and 
the males possess a long, white beard, 
which makes them a very peculiar look- 
ing man-animal to be sure. The female 
carries her young in her arms the same 
as a woman. The interior of Central 
America is the only country they have 
been known to inhabit and are very 
rare even here, and are seldom seen in 
daytime. They are very furious when 
cornered and have enough muscle to 
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outmatch a dozen men any hour in the 
day. The natives call them the Halingo 
and their fear of these animals have 
classed them with that of the devil. 

After replacing several of the planks 
of the floor, the Halingoes had turned 
over while making their exit through the 
holes, I wrapped my blanket around me 
and once more stretched myself out on 
the old bunk; quite contented in mind 
this time, that I would not be bothered 
again that night with the Halingo-devils. 


Bill went back to the camp-fire, 
followed by the guide muttering to 
himself: 

“* Americano mucho bravo! Aha! 


Don Jose, mucho bravo!’ 
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